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LITERATURE. 


Despatches, Correspondence, and Memoranda 
of Field-Marshal Arthur, Duke of Welling- 
ton, K.G. Edited by his Son, the Duke of 
Wellington, K.G. Vol. VII. (London: 
John Murray, 1878.) 


THE present instalment of the Duke’s cor- 
respondence and memoranda begins with 
the last days of George IV., and covers a 
space of about a year and a-half (April 
1830—October 1831). The interest of this 
short period is varied and considerable. In 
Great Britain it includes the opening of a 
new reign, the end of the Duke’s own ad- 
ministration, and the progress of that reso- 
Jute opposition to the Reform Bill which he 
organised in the Lords: in foreign politics 
it includes the Revolution of July, the flight 
of Charles X. to England, the Belgian Re- 
volution, the election of Prince Leopold, and 
some episodes in the Portuguese struggle for 
liberation. A volume rich in original docu- 
ments relating to such events cannot but 
gladden the heart of the historical student. 
The Duke’s own letters show a clear title 
to permanent rank in historical literature. 
Guided by a mental habit rigidly formed by 
practice in military despatches, he never 
wrote without reason, or without conveying 
a clear impression of his own personality, 
and never left a doubt of his meaning. 

No paradox-monger has hitherto held up 
the Duke of Wellington as a statesman of 
the first rank, Nor, on the other hand, will 
history stamp him as one of those whom 
success In some narrow department of State 
business has unhappily thrust into a position 
ofeminence for which they have proved 
unfit, whose failure has been signal, and 
whose fall calamitous. The Duke possessed 
sincerity, penetration, readiness, resolution, 
natural capacity for public affairs, and a 
large measure of genuine public spirit. No 
Whig of the last century was less servile to 
the Crown; no popular statesman of the 
present has associated his name with 
measures of more real importance to the 
people than the final victory in the cause 
of Catholic Relief, and the Repeal of the 

orporation and Test Acts. In passing 
these liberal measures the Duke was no 
mere stalking-horse for the Canningites. 
Many touches in his correspondence remind 
us rather of the old Whig than of the 
modern Tory. His respect for precedent 
(p. 159), his appeal to the doctrine of the 
Original Contract as applied to the union 
with Scotland and Ireland (p. 410), and his 
bias in favour of the old “ family and pro- 
perty ” influence (p. 387), recall the doctrines 





of the Rockingham and Portland party ; and 
more characteristic still is his incessant 
harping on the old Whig string of “ Parlia- 
ment.’ The fetish-worship of “ Parliament” 
was practised by the old Whigs with a sort 
of ritualistic solemnity. For this merely 
formal veneration the Duke seems to have 
substituted a humble but enthusiastic faith. 
There is something pathetic in the way in 
which he piously puts his whole trust in that 
worn-out and powerless Dagon, on the very 
eve of its collapse. Early in the history of 
the Second Reform Bill he thus writes to 
Lord Cowley :— : 

“Now, it is one of the curious circumstances 
attending this country, and shows in the strongest 
manner the power of the Parliament as now con- 
stituted, that however frequent the changes, con- 
vulsions, and revolutions in this country, they 
have always been made by Parliament. For 
instance, the Reformation and all its conforma- 
tions? Parliament. The Commonwealth? Par- 
liament. The Restoration? Parliament. The 
Revolution ? Parliament. The succession of the 
House of Hanover? Parliament, I don’t fear a 
revolution by force” (p. 470). 

Again :— ; 

“History shows that a great change has never, 
since the wars of the Houses of York and Lan- 
caster, been produced in England by any authority 
but Parliament. No individuals, however nume- 
rous or powerful, have ever been able successfully 
to resist the power of Parliament” (p. 530). 

In his conception of “ Parliament,” it is 
hardly necessary to add, the Duke included 
the borough-mongering system. Neither the 
old Whigs nor the Duke were opposed in 
general to reforms which left this system 
untouched. Political oppression produces 
public discontent, just as the non-redress of 
personal grievances makes mutineers of the 
best of troops. To the task of making all 
British citizens equal in the eye of the law 
the Duke lent his aid not unwillingly, and 
quite in the spirit of an old Whig, though 
in so doing he was sapping the foundation 
of his personal position by alienating the 
Tories. But the demand for Parliamentary 
reform excited in him the sharpest antipathy. 
It implied a further series of reforms, in- 
cluding not only reforms for the people, 
but reforms by the people. Seen in its 
modified shape, it was, as the Tories felt, 
and as everyone now knows, a demand for 
changes penetrating to the roots of national 
life, for a forced exchange of functions be- 
tween the organs of the State, and a 
transfer to the people of the substantial 
sovereignty. The Duke resisted it both on 
principle and on sentiment. He resisted it 
as he would have resisted a demand on the 
part of his soldiers to elect their own officers, 
and to have a voice in the plan of their 
campaigns. 

An incident highly characteristic of the 
man precipitated the Duke’s fall from power. 
A little more subtlety and reticence, and 
a little more deference to the ultra-Tory 
party, would probably have enabled him 
to maintain a Fabian policy, and put off the 
settlement of the Reform question a few 
years longer. At that time the Liberals 
had great hopes of him; for in an age 
of wonders such as the Test Repeal, 
there seemed no reason why wonders 
should cease. The Duke’s fall was occa- 
sioned by his blunt announcement of a 





halt in the march of progress. He refused 
in 1828 to allow the forfeited East Retford 
franchise to be transferred to Birmingham, 
and that on grounds not special but general. 
The bounds of his Liberalism were thus 
clearly indicated; and the Canningites for- 
sook him, to swell the numbers of the 
Tories whom he had estranged. Such an 
opposition became irresistible; and the 
Ministry steadily declined to its fall. About 
half the present volume covers the end of 
the Duke’s administration ; the remainder 
is taken up with the beginnings of his policy 
as a leader of opposition to Parliamentary 
Reform. The Duke’s opposition was not‘of 
that mild and moderate kind to which the 
present generation is accustomed. It has 
long been known that the Duke was pre- 
pared to dragoon the British nation into 
submission. The present volume proves 
it; and the next volume will no doubt 
prove it more abundantly. The Duke took 
a view of the situation which, though 
narrow and foolish, was not inconsistent or 
unpractical. The people were said to want 
Reform—that was to say, a transfer to them 
of political power. It was not easily 
credible that they could really be thus pre- 
sumptuous. Granted, however, that they 
were ; that the nation looked on Reform as 
a right, and that the demand for Reform 
was a stern reality. So much the worse for 
the people; they would not get it. The 
rights of men were their advantages; and 
the men of property meant to keep their 
rights. If the people were in earnest, it 
might be objected, they would probably fight 
for it. Again,so much the worse for them; he, 
the Duke, had undertaken many a less pro- 
mising task than that of out-manoeuvring a 
Birmingham mob in the field. In that case 
the question would be settled by some short 
period of decisive action, involving, perhaps, 
a certain amount of bloodshed. It would, 
however, be soon over; and if such were 
the rash determination of the British people, 
the sooner the crisis came the better. But 
the Duke had not as yet convinced himself 
that this issue was inevitable. Odd as it 
now may seem, when the Second Reform 
Bill was on the eve of rejection by the 
Lords, he was yet fortifying himself with 
the persuasion (1) that the mass of the 
people cared nothing for the Bill, and were 
neither agitating nor agitated: (2) that the 
agitation, if any, was subsiding; and (3), 
that it would subside if time were only 
given, as a similar agitation had subsided 
ten years before. The degree of sagacity 
implied here is moderate enough, but it will 
not be readily believed that the Duke at one 
time believed the agitation to be produced 
by the gold of French Jacobinism! Here, 
however, is the authority (p. 373) :— 


“ To the Earl of Malmesbury. 


‘* My dear Lord, 

“T entertain no doubt that there exists a for- 
midable conspiracy. But as yet I don’t believe 
that we have got a trace of it. We certainly had 
not when I quitted office, and I don’t believe the 
king’s present servants have. 

“T am inclined to think that the operations of 
the conspirators in this country are conducted by 
Englishmen, But that the original focus is at 


Paris, : 
“ We have in this country, unfortunately, a very 
numerous class of men, we'l educated, who Lav: 
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no means of subsistence, and who have no em- 
ployment. These are the gentlemen who go about 
in gigs. 

“You will ask, Ilow are these men subsisted ? 
How are the gigs, &c., paid for? I answer that 
I know that the Société Propagande at Paris had 
at its command very large means from subscrip- 
tions all over Europe, but particularly from the 
revolutionary bankers in France. 

“A part of these means is, I think, now applied 
to the purpose of corrupting and disturbing this 
country. “ Believe me, &e. 

“ WELLINGTON,” 

It is only fair to give an illustration of 
the close tactical judgment by which the 
Duke was guided in matters of detail. It is 
taken from a letter to the Duke of Cumber- 
land, written a few days after the defeat of 
the Second Reform Bill :— 

“. , . « My opinion is that Parliament will 
meet in December. I think so because the 
Radical newspapers and the mob desire it, and 
the gentry of the country, including even the 
Ministers themselves, do not. . . They [the 
mob and newspapers} continue to insist that Par- 
liament shall meet: and Parliament will meet— 
early in December. I should say probably on 
Tuesday, the 6th of December. They will bring 
in the Reform Bill immediately, and most pro- 
bably read it a second time in the House of 
Commons before Christmas” (p. 571). 

In a note the Editor says: ‘‘ Parliament met 
6th December, 1831. Third Reform Bill 
moved by Lord J. Russell and read first 
time 12th December, 1831. Passed second 
reading 18th December, 1831.” The Duke 
goes on :— 

“1 don’t much care for the 30,000 men said to be 
inarms. I think that we are already in London 
stronger than they are. I would engage to get 
the better of them with what we have. We 
should rouse the whole country and put an end 
to these proceedings.” 

‘The Duke’s letters in this volume are 
quite equalled in interest by those addressed 
to him by a host of correspondents which 
includes official colleagues, gossiping friends, 
and anonymous ‘Admirers of the Duke of 
Wellington.” ‘Two long letters of the last 
sort (pp. 500 and 545) were worth preserv- 
ing, as being rubbish of the kind sometimes 
more valuable to the historian than the 
purest bullion. Mr. Mill has somewhere 
described the writings of a certain philo- 
sopher as a rich mine of every species of 
a priort fallacy. These two anonymous 
farragos of Tory sophistry run Descartes 
himself hard for the palm, and go far to 
justify that celebrated caricature which 
Sydney Smith constructed and called “‘ The 
Noodle’s Oration.” K. J. Payne. 








POSTHUMOUS POEMS OF PHILOTHAE O’NEDDY. 


Poésies posthwmes de Phiilothée O’Neddy 
(Théophile Dondey). (Paris : Charpentier, 
1878.) 

THERE are poetical natures which, like the 

apricot-trees in an English garden, flower 

too soon with a rash abundance, and suffer 
in consequence from sterility when the time 
of harvest comes, A fantastic charm not 
easily accounted for hangs about the perilous 
efflorescence of such persons; the more dan- 
gerous the situation, the more the ardour 
and colour of youth delight us, and the 
more do we hope against hope that so much 
promise may not be frustrated. There are 





periods in history, as there are seasons in 
the year, when favourable circumstances 
more than usually combine to push forward 
unripe genius to an exhausting effort of ex- 
pression; among these periods the third 
decade of the present century in France is 
perhaps the most remarkable, because cer- 
tainly the most fatal. There never were so 
many “ sculptors like Phidias, Raphaels in 
shoals, poets like Shakespeare, beautiful 
souls,” who came to nothing, as in Paris be- 
tween 1825 and 1835. The failure of the 
majority of the actors in the romantesque 
drama does not deprive them, however, of 
their interest or their charm for students of 
human nature. Their later doings are no 
more regarded than the branches of the 
fruit-tree which has cast its untimely 
blossoms; all that we remember is the 
wealth and radiance of that flowering-time. 
The youths of le petit cénacle, shaking their 
Merovingian manes “en costume d’orgie,” 
pledging poetry and genius out of skulls 
brimming with Chambertin, or insulting 
with wild snatches of verse the execrable 
bourgeois in the pit of the theatre, remain 
to us as the very types of generous extrava- 
gance and unworldly devotion to a thankless 
muse. Among this body Philothée O’Neddy 
was the most intoxicated, the most ebullient, 
and the most unfortunate, and combined in 
his person almost all the extravagant 
qualities of that age and fashion. 

From a very well-written biographical 
Introduction, by M. Ernest Havet, we learn 
that Auguste Marie Dondey, born on 
January 30, 1811, quite early in life declined 
to accept his baptismal name, and adopted 
that of Théophile. Entering in due time 
the ranks of the Romanticists, he felt that 
Théophile Dondey was no name for a friend 
of Augustus Mac-Keate and Napoléon Tom, 
and he therefore assumed the anagram 
Philothée O’Neddy, from which, perhaps, 
had he been better acquainted with col- 
loquial English, he might have shrunk. 
They were all Anglo-maniac, these young 
men, but not according to knowledge. 
Gautier has left us a wonderful description 
of O’Neddy at the age of twenty-one. He 
was swarthy, like a mulatto, with thick, full- 
coloured lips, but around his head floated an 
aurora of light, flaxen curls, like the locks 
of a Norseman ; his clear blue eyes were ex- 
cessively near-sighted, and he was never seen 
without a pair of eye-glasses pinching his 
nose. He had the peculiarly delightful 
habit of going to bed in these glasses, 
affirming that without them he could not 
clearly distinguish his dreams, and so lost all 
the pleasures of sleep. I confess, for my own 
part, that I am inclined to consider this the 
most delicious contribution to thought that 
O’Neddy has handed down to us. Such was 
the eccentric young poet when the death of 
his father, in 1832, suddenly forced upon 
him the Ingubrious fate of a small clerk, de- 
pendent for bread upon the drudgery of his 
office ; and there is no doubt that he felt 
bitterly the irony of fortune which com- 
pelled him to waste his best hours in uncon- 
genial work. The Emersons and Carlyles 
have not quite explained, in eulogising 
drudgery, why it is that so vast a majority 
of the men eminent in genius have enjoyed 
leisure and an immunity from wearing 











labour. At all events in Philothée O’Neddy’s 
case, the clerk seems to have subdued the 
poet. But before this sad consummation 
he collected his lyrics into an astonishing 
volume, entitled Feu et Flamme, which re. 
mains one of the curiosities of literature, 
and which is now so extremely rare that the 
last copy which entered the market fetched 
300 francs. 

We have no space to analyse Feu et 
Flamme, a reprint of which, by the way, 
would be a most valuable pendant to the 
volume under review. It was a very pretty 
book typographically, and had an etching 
by Célestin Nanteuil. It consisted of ten 
pieces entitled “‘ Nuits”—realistic scenes from 
the life of a romantic dreamer—and six frag- 
ments named collectively ‘‘ Mosaique.”’ The 
first “Night” is by far the most curious, 
for it professes to introduce the reader to 
the cénacle in all'its glory, assembled in an 
atmosphere of opium and punch, in the 
studio of Jéhan Duseigneur, the sculptor; 
Borel, Bouchardy and many others are de- 
scribed under thin disguises, and the whole 
poem is of the first importance to historians 
of the period. Of the tone of the poem and 
of the book a very fair impression may be 
gained by the reading of these amazing 
verses :-— 


* Ce fut un long chaos de jurons, de boutades, 
De hurrahs, de tollés et de rodomontades, 
Dont les bruits jaillissant clairs, discordants et 

durs, 

Comme une mitraillade allaient cribler les murs! 
Et jusques au matin les damnés jeune-Frances 
Nagérent dans un flux d’indicibles démences,... 
Pareils 4 des chevaux sans mors ni cavalier, 
Tous hurlant et dansant dans le fauve atelier, 
Ainsi que des pensers d’audace et d'ironic — 
Dans le crane orageux d’un homme de génie.” 


Sternly reproved by such leaders of the 
older school as Chateaubriand and Béranger, 
and possibly not encouraged by the saner 
members of the cénacle itself, no success 
attended the author of Feu et Flamme. His 
book was almost as brilliant as it was auda- 
cious, however, and there was every reason 
to suppose that he would rise throvgh 
failure into work worthy of a moérist so 
powerful and a thinker so distinguished. 
But he was discouraged, and though he 
lived on for moro than forty years, he never 
published another book. Gautier tells a 
curious story of his meeting him in late life, 
and asking him when he was going to pub- 
lish another volume of poems. “Oh!” an- 
swered O’Neddy, with a wistful smile, “‘ when 
there are no longer any bourgeois!” We 
learn from M. Havet’s Preface how these 
last forty years were spent. It is a melan- 
choly story of disappointment, disenchant- 
ment, and the final victory of mental 
lethargy. But in spite of his retirement, 
Dondey was never completely idle, and the 
results of his long barren summer and 
autumn are contained in this volume. He 
was not quite without ambition at first : he 
published three brief novelettes, L’Abbé de 
Saint-Or in 1839, Histoire dun Anneau 
enchanté in 1842, and Le Luzare de V Amour 
in 1843; he contrived once or twice to 
print his poems in periodicals. But the 
romanesque poem, La Lame et le Four- 
reau, which had been announced at the end 
of Few et Flamme was never written, and 
the long poems which he did complete were 
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never sweetened by sustaining hope. Be- 
tween 1834 and 1846 he composed three 
sets of sonnets; until 1842 he continued to 
write fragments under the old rubric of 
Mosaique; and in 1846 was finished Les 
Tablettes amoureuses du Vidaine de Tyannes, 
an unfortunate poem which bears a striking 
resemblance to the ravings of the madman 
in Julian and Maddalo. In 1857 he com- 
pleted a wild and romantic drama, Miranda, 
which purported to be written by the said 
Vidame : a drama the scene of which is laid 
in old Spain, and which is full of fine old 
crusted armour and sonorous soliloquy. Les 
Visions d’un Mort-Vivant date from 1862, and 
in 1863 he composed what is by far the most 
original and striking of all his posthumous 
poems, the Oul-de-jatte, written on the 
thirtieth anniversary of the publication of 
Feu et Flamme. In this poem, which is not 
without a simplicity and strength of imagina- 
tion that rise far above mediocrity, he de- 
scribes himself and his fate under the figure 
of a poor cripple, who, thrown in early life 
from a horse too fiery for his untrained skill, 
has lost his limbs, and dragging his maimed 
torso painfully through life, sees without 
envy—even with enthusiasm—happier horse- 
men ride by to glory on the road of life. 
He, only too keenly sensitive to his 
wretched condition, has no pleasure save to 
dream of what might have been, and to 
cheer on to victory, with words they never 
hear, these more fortunate travellers and 
pilgrims. The poem is not without manner- 
isms of style, but it is powerful and 
pathetic in the extreme. 

In old age Philothée O’Neddy enjoyed a 
few consolations. He began to be sought 
out as a curious relic of Romanticism ; and 
young poets, such as M. Armand Silvestre 
and poor Mdlle. Louisa Siefert, paid him a 
homage for which he was sincerely grateful. 
France rediscovered him as we discovered 
the author of Joseph and his Brethren. 
Paralysis, however, had long threatened, and 
at last attacked him; his brain became 
affected, and when at last he died, on 
February 19, 1875, the release from a pain- 
ful frame was welcome. Such was, in a 
brief summary, the career of a man whose 
personality vastly outweighed the positive 
value of his work, and who was perhaps the 
most eminent instance of a poet manqué that 
France has produced. 

Epmunp W. Goss. 








The Troubadours: a History of Provencal 
Life and Literature in* the Middle Ages. 
By Francis Hueffer. (London: Chatto & 
Windus, 1878.) 


Ir is a pity that Dr. Hueffer’s book on the 
Troubadours is not more exhaustive. The 
want of a competent work on this subject 
has long been experienced, and Dr. Hueffer 
18, of all writers in our language, perhaps 
the most capable of worthily treating 
the matter. We read in his Preface— 

My present purpose was rather to attract 
learners than to teach more or less proficient 
students ;” and in wooing a cultured public 
to an unwelcome subject no one can wield a 
more subtle pen than Dr. Hueffer. The on. 
thusiasm, however, that added zest to his 
writings on the leaders of new thought in 
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music has here somewhat failed him. In 
stripping the tinsel of romance from this 
most extraordinary poetical movement of the 
Middle Ages he gives but little to entice the 
general reader to a deeper study. Sismondi, 
with a respectful if not a keen sympathy 
with mediaeval poetry of the cognate Latin 
languages, closes his account of the Pro- 
vencgal literature with a harsh but true 
statement. He speaks of the Troubadours:— 
“Tis ont été célébrés par tant de bouches, 
ils ont fourni des sujets 4 tant de fictions 
brillantes, qu’on arrive 4 eux tout rempli 
d’enthousiasme. I] est rare qu’on se retire 
sans dégoit.”” Their more brilliant poetry 
was in their lives and adventures, their 
chief interest in the stirring episodes of 
their time, and their greatest wonder in 
their sterile florescence of gilded lifeless 
song which, nurtured for some three centuries 
by valour and beauty, was destined to drop 
away as from a blight. If the Troubadours 
and their real history are ever to interest any 
in England but the archaeologist this is cer- 
tainly one of the most fitting moments. Both 
periods have a certain analogy in the decrepi- 
tude of various modes of religious thought, 
and in the flight of poetry to the narrow 
cells of set forms of verse, expression, and 
even of feeling. Of all artistic movements 
the Renaissance is the one whose study now 
most affects us, and in the early culture of 
Provence we are at the real spring-head of 
modern art. 

The great cleverness of Dr. Hueffer’s book 
lies in his attempt at interesting us in the 
historical purport of his subject, and not 
in the romantic. We are startled at finding 
names so familiar and adventures so uncom- 
mon as those of Rudel or Sordello absent 
from the notices of the lives of certain of the 
Troubadours. In the case of Rudel we 
especially marvel that Dr. Hueffer has not 
quoted a little lyric addressed to the lady of 
Tripoli, where the Provengal form is happily 
blended with the Arabic recurrence of the 
same word in place of rhyme, and which is one 
of the few instances of heartfelt adaptation 
of apt rhetoric to sentiment. Dr. Hueffer 
might also, without incurring the rebuke 
of courting pretty triviality, have laid 
more glowing colour on his episodes from 
the life of Peire Vidal—the perfect type of 
the Troubadour as vulgarly imagined, and a 
salient figure in that class of poets of whom 
Empedocles was the first and Lord Byron 
the last example. It is upon such singers 
as Bertran de Born that Dr. Hueffer has 
bestowed most attention. As he suggests, 
there is ample scope in the study of this 
subject for the English archivist. And 
Bertran de Born, as the chief instigator of 
the warring between Henry II. and his sons, 
has a hold upon our history. This period, 
however, is not the most momentous in our 
annals, and even on this ground the general 
interest dies. Of the five great literatures 
of modern Europe our own has derived the 
slightest direct impetus from the Provencal. 
France, Italy, Spain, Germany, were all 
immediately influenced. We were affected 
through these. Our language was not yet 
in a recognised condition among our Norman 
nobility, and the culture of Provencal letters 
ean hardly have penetrated beyond the Court 
of our early Plantagenet kings. Between 





the writing of the Trouvéres and Chaucer 
we can find certain points in common, but 
nothing can be more alien to the set method 
of the Troubadours than the clear transcript 
of nature given by the father of our poetry. 
It is needless to speculate what a really in- 
dependent genius like Dante’s might have 
worked in the language. What the Italian of 
the opera is at this present such in some 
measure was the Langue d’Oc in the Courts 
of mediaeval Europe, a language of set ex- 
pressions on a series of familiar subjects that 
the cultivated could easily understand. The 
individuality among their poets is hard to 
find, What interest can we take now in 
their mere compilation of phrases? Their 
greatest poem, the Lancelot of Arnaut 
Daniel, has not reached us; and despite 
Dante’s praise, what place can his motz oscwrs 
and rims cars find in truly plastic art? 
It would have been well if these singers of 
love or hate had reasoned like Ermengaud 
in his rhymed homilies :— 
‘Lo popol s’enueja moult leu 
E play li quil fay ben e breu.” 

Dr. Hueffer begins with a slight account 
of the rise of the Langue d’Oc, and passes 
swiftly to the subject of Provencal epic 
poetry, popular and artistic. Dismissing 
Ferabras as a translation from the Northern 
French, Dr. Hueffer gives an epitome of 
Girart de Rossilho as belonging to the 
first class; and merely mentioning as belong- 
ing to the artistic epic the Roman de 
Jauffre, and Arnaut Vidal’s story of Guillem 
de la Bar, lately edited by M. Paul Meyer, 
he dwells at some length on the Nova of 
‘“‘Flamenca.’’ Here Dr. Hueffer really warms 
to his subject, and our only regret is that the 
purport of his work compels him to leave 
this most lovely of Romances. What 
“ Aucassin and Nicolette ” is for sweet colour 
and delicate fancy, “ Flamenca”’ is for truth 
of picturing and knowledge of human nature. 
Between Petronius and Gil Blas we have no 
transcript of manners and ethics so com- 
plete as what we may consider the first novel 
of the Christian world. The style is flowing 
and clear. The story progresses with a sure 
undivided interest through its graceful 
pictures of mediaeval life, realised by frequent 
touches of cynical observation that would 
have done honour to a Thackeray. It isa 
pity that Dr. Hueffer, who combines in his 
translations a Teutonic fidelity of rendering 
with a certain sympathy of treatment that is 
purely English, does not undertake a para- 
phrase of this exquisite romance. But narra- 
tive and didactic poems are not most charac- 
teristic of the Provengal poetical movement ; 
and after some clever and interesting writing 
on the social positions of the Troubadours 
and Joglars, we come to the popular forms 
of verse, the Pastorela, the Serena, and the 
Alba, not to be confounded with the Aubade 
of the French. Dr. Hueffer quotes the 
Alba, which Mr. Swinburne has imitated in 
one of his “ Poems and Ballads,” and appends 
a poetical translation of hisown. In fact, all 
the verse translations in the book are ex- 
tremely good, and, though Dr. Hueffer would 
almost convert us to this form of rendering, 
he further gives interlinear versions at the 
end of the book for those who prefer this 
generally more faithful method. After 
interesting accounts of the Ballada, ,the 
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Sestina, the Descort, the Breu-Doble, and 
the Retroensa, we come to the more 
typical forms; the Tenso, the Sirvente, and 
last but not least, the all-important Canzo. 
Guillem de Cabestant—the original hero of 
the strange history of Sigismunda—Peire 
Vidal, and Bertran de Born, whom we 
have already mentioned, and the Monk of 
Montaudon, each afford an opportunity for 
a characteristic and interesting sketch. A 
chapter is devoted to Beatrice de Die and 
the lady Troubadours, and the series in- 
cludes an account of the crusade against 
the Albigeois, an episode naturally hur- 
ried over by the Abbé Bayle in his 
otherwise comprehensive Poésie Provengale 
au Moyen-Age. The book ends with a 
treatise on the origin of rhyme—which we 
cannot but think rather fantastic and far- 
fetched—and with technical remarks on the 
rhyme, rhythm and verse-form of the Trou- 
badours. Here lies at once their beauty and 
their bane. Dr. Hueffer, in writing an 
interesting book on a subject which is 
known to all men and familiar to none, is 
much to be congratulated. With all the 
defects of the Provengal poetry, let us, to 
quote Dr. Hueffer’s own words, not be 
blind “to its refinement, its tenderness of 
feeling, its unrivalled perfection of form. 
The Troubadours were the first harbingers of 
reviving literary culture after the storms 
which wrecked the Western Empire. They 
had no models to fall back upon; for the 
poets of antiquity were more or less above 
their ken, and the simple creations of the 
popular mind beneath their attention. They 
had even to create their language from a 
mixture of provincial patois.” 
THEO, MarzisLs. 








Riding Recollections. 
Melville. 
1878.) 


Masor Wayre-Metvit1e has long ago won 
his spurs both in the fields of literature and 
the hunting-field. Asa rider he can hold 
his own in winter in the shires, and in the 
summer across the sweeping moors of North 
Devon behind Mr. Bissett’s hounds on the 
track of the wild deer. As a novelist, in The 
Gladiators he has shown power that almost 
placed him in the first rank. He loves the 
horse, and writes of him with the spirit of 
a true sportsman and in the cultured 
style of a man of letters. At the present 
day probably Mr. Anthony Trollope is the 
only writer possessing these singular quali- 
fications for describing with equal spirit and 
knowledge the brief but stirring incidents 
of a run with hounds; and yet, perhaps 
from the very expectation of brilliant per- 
formance in such a line, Riding Recollections 
is rather a disappointing book. The truth 
is that the high-water mark of this class of 
writing was reached by Apperley in his 
well-known Quarterly Review article on the 
Chase ; and no combination of knowledge of 
hunting with literary power can improve on 
that brilliant and comprehensive descrip- 
tion of the favourite sport of Englishmen. 
There is no doubt, however, that more 
men, and women too, take an interest in 
hunting than was the case half a century 
ago. The facilities of the rail make every 


By G. J. Whyte- 
(London: Chapman & Hall, 





pack of hounds within a hundred miles of 
London accessible to the wealthy professional 
classes, who can afford money, but not time, 
for the pursuit; and many a busy lawyer, 
doctor, and merchant, devotes his Saturdays 
throughout the winter to fox-hunting, send- 
ing down his hunter over-night, and travel- 
ing by rail to some favourite meet. Few 
men who ride but like to read of riding, and 
to the enthusiasts of this class Major Whyte- 
Melville’s Riding Recollections will recall 
personal recollections of their own that will 
add to their interest in the book, which at 
one time would have found readers chiefly 
among country gentlemen. 

There is, probably, no more widespread 
fallacy among those whose knowledge of 
hunting is derived solely from its literature, 
than the belief that riding to hounds entails 
necessarily the negotiation of almost impos- 
sible fences, and that every hunting-man 
faces brooks, walls, and stiff five-barred gates 
as a matter of course. In almost every 
country there are hunting enthusiasts who 
as a fact never face a fence at all, who never 
enter a field unless they see a good gap or open 
gate to get out of it, but who, by knowledge 
of the country and of a fox’s ways, manage 
to see more of the hunting than the hardest 
rider in the field. In Devonshire, where 
there are as many true lovers of hunting as 
in any county in England, and where hunt- 
ing of some sort is pursued all the year 
round, the fences are almost impracticable, 
and from the necessity of following lanes and 
lines of gates, the hardest riders neither ac- 
quire nor require the habit of jumping at all. 
There is a story told, probably with trath, 
of a celebrated North Devon squire, a leader 
with Mr, Bissett’s hounds, that neither he 
nor any of his horses could leap a three- 
foot hurdle if that feat were necessary to 
maintain his place. Yet from no sportsman 
could Major Whyte-Melville have obtained 
better hints for negotiating the North Devon 
country, and none could he follow more 
safely over Exmoor. , 

A great merit in Riding Recollections is 
that Major Whyte-Melville does his best to 
destroy the hard-riding delusion, and to show 
that it is not necessary for the enjoyment of 
real sport. He is not ashamed to avow that 
he ranks discretion before valour, that, in 
his own case, the stiffness of a fence does 
not enhance his pleasure, and that to his 
eyes a wall appears more and a hedge less 
than its real height at a certain distance off. 
There is nothing easier than to pop over a 
stiff piece of timber when mounted on a 
good fencer, fresh and willing; but when 
the good horse is pumped, and the spring 
taken out of him, there is no fence at which 
he is more likely to roll helplessly over his 
crushed rider. As Jem Mason, the steeple- 
chase rider, shouted to Lord Strathmore on 
such an occasion, “ Eternal misery on this 
side, my Lord, and certain death on the 
other.” No sensible man would leap a stiff 
gate if it were possible to open it. Listen 
to Major Whyte-Melville (p. 33) :— 


“ Tf not pulled about and interfered with, a hunter 
that understands his business leaps timber, so 
long as he is fresh, with ease to himself and 
security to his rider. He sees exactly what he 
has to do, and need not rise an inch higher, nor 
fling himself an inch further than is absolutely 





necessary, whereas a hedge induces him to make 
such exertions as may cover the uncertainty it 
conceals. But, on the other hand, the binder will 
usually bear tampering with, which the bar will 
not ; therefore, if your own courage and your 
horse’s skill tempt you to negotiate rails, stiles, or 
even a gate—and this last is very good form— 
sound discretion warns you to select the first ten 
or fifteen minutes of a run for such exhibitions, 
but to avoid them religiously when the deep 
ground and the pace have begun to tell.” 

The book closes with descriptions of stag. 
hunting and fox-hunting both in the pro. 
vinces and the shires. The chapter on stag- 
hunting will somewhat disappoint the reader 
who has himself enjoyed the romantic sport 
amid the most splendid scenery in the world. 
He would expect something more than 
practical instructions how to skirt a combe, 
or to follow a native across the treacherous 
swamps of Exmoor. What recollections do 
the mere names of Cloutsham, Porlock, 
Badgeworthy, and Brendon, rouse in every 
man who has ever galloped throughout a 
long autumn day over those purple hills! 
What recollections does the illustration in 
the book of “ Brought to Bay ” arouse of the 
lovely forest glens and the rocky North 
Devon streams, where the antlered mon- 
arch stands at bay amid his baying foes! 
No man is more qualified than Major Whyte- 
Melville to describe such a run, with such a 
finish; but he has hardly attempted it, and 
bestows more of his descriptive powers on 
calf-hunting in the Vale of Aylesbury than 
on the genuine sport, the boast of the West 
country. ora 

Of the two descriptions of fox-hunting in 

the shires and the provinces, the latter ap- 
pears to me the gem of the book. The ac- 
count of young Rapid and the King of the 
Golden Mines is not equal to Mr. Snob’s 
celebrated gallop; but no better description 
of genuine country sport is to be found than 
that contained in Riding Recollections. Major 
Whyte-Melville loves Nature as well as 
hounds and horses :— 
‘There is an indescribable charm in what I may 
call the romance of hunting—the remote scenes 
we should perhaps never visit for their own sake ; 
the broken sunlight glinting through copse, and 
gleaming on fern ; the woodland sights, the wood- 
land sounds; the balmy odours of nature, and 
all the treats she provides for her votaries, tasted 
and enjoyed with every faculty roused, every sense 
sharpened in the excitement of our pursuit.” 

It is but fair to state that the book is ad- 
mirably illustrated by Mr. Edgar Giberne, 
who can draw a horse as well as could 
either Leech or Alken. 

James Innes Mincain. 








Records of Shelley, Byron, and the Author. 
By Edward John Trelawny. In Two 
Volumes. (London: Pickering, 1878.) 


We know few works of anecdotical bio- 
graphy equal to this. Many of our readers 
will be aware that it was first published 
twenty years ago, under the title Recollec- 
tions of Shelley and Byron; and, though it 
excited a good deal of animosity (chiefly on 
the ground that Mr. Trelawny recounted his 
having looked at the feet of the over-sensi- 
tive Byron as he lay dead, an incident 
which ‘of course reappears in the present 
form of the book, with greater moderation 
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and precision of phrase), it at once took 
rank as a very important contribution to 
our knowledge of both poets; and, for 
several years past, those who feel serious 
interest in Shelley are generally agreed 
in thinking that Trelawny’s book does more 
than any or all others towards giving us a 
real and genuine, and at the same time 
earnestly affectionate, likeness of the man. 
We say this without at all undervaluing the 
highly-important and interesting details 
supplied by Shelley’s widow, which express 
the beauties of his mind and character 
rather than his personality, or the graphic 
semi-grotesque delineations of Mr. Jefferson 
Hogg. To the latter, indeed, Mr. Trelawny 
does ample justice in his present edition : he 
even does not seem to think that Hogg ex- 
aggerates, as most readers will probably 

ersist in thinking that he does. The dif- 
eae between the two writers might be 
expressed by saying that in the pages of 
Trelawny Shelley lives before us, while in 
those of Hogg he is put through his paces, and 
gambols and gesticulates to the heart’s con- 
tent of his biographer. And yet it is the 
same Shelley in both portraits, with the 
difference of years and experience, and also 
of treatment. 

The present book is very considerably en- 
larged from that of 1858. In relation to 
Shelley, it must contain, perhaps, nearly 
double the amount of matter, while the 
account of Byron is in a minor degree aug- 
mented, with a sensible increase of kindli- 
ness in feeling and in construction of 
motives: several harsh expressions have 
disappeared. The book being so well 
known already, we shall probably best fulfil 
our duty as reviewers by mentioning some 
of the principal items of new information. 

As regards Shelley, we find him spoken 
of in the Preface as “the ideal of what a 
poet should be;” and remarks of his are 
recorded upon Byron’s dramas, “all our 
knowledge is derived from infidels,” the 
supposed great men of the day, jealousy (of 
which he had some experience in his wife 
Mary Godwin), “the mythical monster 
Everybody,” and the theory of heredity. 
There are interesting or amusing anecdotes 
of how Shelley stepped over his infant 
Percy without recognising him; of a con- 
versation on a bridge at Pisa, where Shelley 
and Lieutenant Williams gave some account 
of their start in life; of his taking out Mrs. 
Williams and her children in a boat, and, in 
a fit of poetic furor or abstraction, proposing 
to “solve the great mystery” on the in- 
stant; of his entering the saloon of the 
Casa Magni naked from a sea-bath, his 
clothes having drifted away; and of his 
earliest meeting with Mary Godwin, and 
separation from his first wife, Harriet, whose 
good qualities, and ensuing melancholy fate, 
are dwelt upon by Mr. Trelawny in aspirit of 
manly sympathy. The details published in 
1875 regarding the alleged drowning of 
Shelley by tke crew of an Italian fishing- 
barque are reproduced, our author adhering 
to his opinion that the allegation is true. 
Four letters addressed by Shelley to Medwin, 
with part of a fifth, are added ; also the last 
letter which Mrs. Williams wrote to Shelley 
immediately before his death, and the brief 
account of the cremation written by Tre- 





lawny at the time. There are also some 
remarks correcting certain points mis-stated 
by Mr. Barnett Smith in his recent volume. 

As regards Byron, the question regarding 
his separation from his wife is debated, with 
the general conclusion that incompatibility 
of temper and habits is sufficient explanation, 
and that Lady Byron’s accusations, as set 
forth by Mrs. Beecher-Stowe, should not be 
credited. The notes concerning Byron’s 
last days, written down on the poet’s coffin 
by Trelawny from the information which his 
valet Fletcher supplied, are given verbatim 
—a most interesting item; and there are 
letters from Byron and Lady Byron con- 
cerning their daughter Ada; also an account 
of certain supposed Byron relics which were 
really the belongings of Trelawny himself, 
and a conversation with John Murray, years 
after the noble poet’s death, regarding the 
sale of his works. 

The Records “of the Author,” referred 
to in the title-page, are substantially the 
same as in the original edition, extending 
only to the date when he quitted Greece : 
some additional letters from General C. J. 
Napier, written during the Grecian revolu- 
tionary war, are inserted. 

The illustrations are five in number. Two 
of them, the woodcuts of Casa Magni and 
of the Cave of Odysseus, are the same as in 
the first edition. Two are new: a woodcut 
of the burning of Shelley, after a drawing 
recently made of the locality by Miss Tre- 
lawny, and a “portrait of Byron, aged 
twenty-five, autotype from a miniature by 
Holms, taken from life, now in the possession 
of Alfred Morrison, Esq.” The portrait of 
Shelley, from the likeness which Clint 
painted, founded on the oil-picture by Miss 
Curran and a lost water-colour by Lieutenant 
Williams, is a modification of the illustration 
which appeared in the first edition. That 
was a lithograph by Vinter: but, the stone 
not being now forthcoming, one of the litho- 
graph prints has been autotyped, with, as 
we think, an improved result—the face 
coming out darker and firmer in modelling, 
and stronger in character. 

We may as well correct an evident mis- 
print on p. 173 (vol. i.). Trelawny is repre- 
sented, after the arrival of Leigh Hunt and 
his family at Lord Byron’s residence in Pisa, 
as saying to his lordship, ‘‘ The Hunts have 
effected a lodgment in your palace.” So 
characterless an observation was not, and is 
not, in Trelawny’s style: it should no doubt 
be “ the Huns,” not “ Hunts.” 

We will only add that Trelawny’s merits 
2s a biographer consist mainly in clear in- 
sight, the power of saying exactly what he 
means in language that is at once plain, 
terse, and pointedly descriptive, without any 
amplifying or circumlocution ; and a wholly 
unconventional tone and temper of mind. 
He observes well, remembers well, and ex- 
presses well. His first book was avowedly 
put together without any effort at exactness 
of arrangement; and the present reissue 
follows suit—which is not to be objected to. 
Wherever you open the book, you find some 
matter of interest, and you continue reading 
on and on, without wanting to stop, or to 
pursue a more rigidly consecutive course. 


W. M. Rossertt. 











Lettere di wna Gentildonna Fiorentina del 
Secolo XV. ai Figliuoli Hsuli. Pubblicate 
da Cesare Guasti. (Firenze: Sansoni, 


1877.) 


It is a rare good-fortune to be able to leave 
the beaten paths of political or literary his- 
tory in so remote a period as the fifteenth 
century, and trace the simple elements of life 
and character as they are shown in private 
and intimate relationships. The materials 
for Florentine social history in the fifteenth 
century are tolerably copious ; but they are 
in many points perplexing. The contradic- 
tions which they offer are hard to reconcile. 
The political and social corruption wrought 
by the Medici may be easily pourtrayed in 
dark colours ; but if we turn to the pages of 
Vespasiano de’ Bisticci we find an atmosphere 
of idyllic simplicity and freshness which 
lends an entirely different light to the picture. 
The more we look into the actual details of 
the history of Italy in the fifteenth century 
the more chary do we become of general 
statements. We feel that the fullness of 
life and the diversity of character which 
then existed cannot be reduced to a definite 
shape, though no doubt they may be used to 
lend colouring to any partial picture which 
a writer chooses to put forward. Weshould 
perhaps be nearer to a just understanding 
of that epoch if we were to recognise that 
its main interest lies in perceiving the depth 
and thoroughness of the individual’s self- 
realisation, rather than in trying to gather 
materials for political speculation or socio- 
logical theory. 

The letters of Alessandra Macinghi negli 
Strozzi, which Signor Guasti has edited 
with scrupulous care, give us an insight 
into the daily life of Florentine citizens at a 
most important epoch in the history of the 
Republic. The earliest of these letters is 
dated 1447 ; the last, 1470. They are written 
by a widowed mother to her exiled sons, 
and consequently are full of the small 
details of daily life and business. They are 
in no sense great literary productions; 
Donna Alessandra was not a scholar or @ 
learned lady, nor was she in any way re- 
markable among her contemporaries. She 
was a plain, sensible, pious woman, an 
affectionate mother, and endowed with a 
great deal of practical wisdom. Her letters 
have nothing to claim for them an excep- 
tional interest ; they are the ordinary letters 
of a mother to her sons. Of course few 
Florentine mothers had need to write so much 
to their sons ; but the doom of exile had fallen 
upon the Strozzi family, and Alessandra’s 
maternal heart was grieved by the pain of 
separation from the sons she loved so well. 

At the age of sixteen Alessandra Macinghi 
married Matteo Strozzi, a learned man, who 
delighted in the studies of the early Renais- 
sance, and left his books with difficulty to 
take part in the affairs of Florence. In the 
struggle between the Albizzi and the Medici 
Matteo strove to be impartial, but it was of 
no avail. On the return of Cosimo in 1434 
Matteo was exiled and left behind him his 
wife, who was only of the age of twenty- 
eight, with seven children. Early in 1436 
he died, just before his wife gave birth to 
another son.* Three of the children died, 
but the young widow of thirty had to bring 
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up five of them on her own responsibility, 
and had need to use all her prudence and 
economy to manage the task. As the sons 
grew up they went away to the offices of 
their cousins, who were glad to give the 
youths an opening in life. The eldest went 
to Naples, the second to Bruges. Trade 
prospered with them, and they had hopes of 
raising again the fortunes of their house. 
But in 1458 the mother’s heart was shat- 
tered by a law which exiled for twenty-five 
years longer the sons of those who had been 
exiled in 1434. It was not till ten years 
later that the ban was removed from the two 
Strozzi brothers, owing to the earnest re- 
quest of King Ferdinand of Naples, who 
was under obligations to the Strozzi bank. 
Alessandra was able before she died in 1471 
to see her two sons restored to their rights 
as Florentine citizens, and married to two 
Florentine wives. 

The letters of Donna Alessandra are useful 
for many purposes. They give from time 
to time many political notices which are im- 
portant; thus it is very noticeable that 
Alessandra set her hopes more on the Medici 
than on their opponents, and expresses her 
-conviction that Luca Pitti was a slight man 
who would never succeed. These letters are 
-also full of details which are most valuable 
for the social, financial, and economic history 
of Florence. We have the details of the 
arrangements relating to the weddings of 
Alessandra’s two daughters and the payment 
of their dowries: we have brought before 
us the incidence of taxation and the diffi- 
culties which it caused ; the ravages wrought 
by the plague, and its frequent recurrence ; 
the care which Alessandra took of her son’s 
wardrobe ; the things which she made for 
him and sent him from Florence; and the 
things which, in return, she imported from 
Naples. Suchlike questions of family 
management come before us in entire sim- 
plicity ; but still more interesting than these 
are the searches which Alessandra made 
among the young ladies of Florence to find 
fitting wives for her sons, and the reports 
which she sends them on this subject. 
Neither Alessandra nor her sons thought of 
any wife save a Florentine; but it was not 
easy to find a Florentine lady who would be 
given in marriage to an exile. For several 
years Alessandra was unwearied in her 
search, and gives descriptions of the personal 
appearance, character, and accomplishments 
of the ladies she recommends from time to 
time, and also some account of their family 
and their pecuniary prospects. 

But there is a still deeper interest than 
this attaching to these letters; it is the 
character of the writer and of her sons to 
whom the letters are addressed. As we 
read, one after another, the seventy-two 
letters which this volume contains their 
simplicity becomes most eloquent, and a 
deep impression of the massiveness of the 
character of the writer is left upon our 
mind. There is nothing flighty, nothing 
sentimental; all is serious, sober, and busi- 
ness-like. Alessandra was not learned, but 
she certainly had great intellectual capacity 
and practical force. She had deep and 
strong feelings, but they were always kept 
under restraint. She was simple in cha- 
racter, but possessed a clear insight into the 





meaning of things. She faced without 
a@ murmur the difficulties of her lot and 
of her position ; self-summed and self-con- 
tained she was always ready to submit to 
God’s will and do her duty to the utmost, 
so far as she saw it. Her piety was most 
genuine, and was the mainstay of her life; but 
it was something entirely personal to herself 
and was not seated in formulae, or priests or 
ceremonies, to which she never refers. She 
writes a wonderful letter to her eldest son 
on receiving from him the news of the death 
of his youngest brother. It is too long to 
quote at length, and extracts would not 
show its force as a whole. But the contending 
feelings of her strong nature are there clearly 
seen at work, deep grief and entire submis- 
sion, a feeling of the need to curb her own 
grief lest it increase that of her son, a 
practical sense of his double value to her 
now that his brother is gone, a tender care 
of his health which she allows to distract 
her sorrow. All tends to show a nature at 
once deep and strong, which has a clear con- 
ception of the meaning of life and its duties, 
which can at once feel deeply and act wisely. 
If such was the Florentine matron of the 
fifteenth century we do not wonder that the 
Florentines were a mighty stock. Already 
Dante in his own day had complained of the 
decay of Florentine manners, and had looked 
back to the heroic age of Bellincion Berti 
and his fellows. But a reader of the letters 
of Alessandra Macinghi negli Strozzi would 
find in them the representation of the 
manners of the heroic age of the modern 
world of commerce, of the days when pru- 
dence and shrewdness were joined with piety 
and uprightness. M. CREIGHTON. 








NEW NOVELS. 


A Struggle for Rome. Translated from the 
German of Felix Dahn. By Lily 
Wolffsohn. (London: R. Bentley & Son, 
1878.) 

Hathercourt Rectory. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
(London: Hurst & Blackett, 1878.) 

Honour’s Worth. By Meta Orred.’ (Lon- 
don: Chapman & Hall, 1878.) 


A TRANSLATED historical novel, in thirteen 
hundred pages, dealing with a subject of 
which the general reader has, it may be 
feared, hardly any knowledge whatever, 
may seem at first sight a somewhat form- 
idable work. We confess that it was not 
with lively anticipations that we began A 
Struggle for Rome. But a very few pages 
sufficed to show us that there was no need 
for fear, and, long as the book is, we read it 
through with very great interest and 
pleasure. The subject is the fortunes of 
the Goths in Italy, from the death of 
Dietrich of Bern to the last fatal conflict 
at Vesuvius, and the author, Herr Felix 
Dahn, appears to have composed it in the 
intervals of his historical studies on the same 
period during the last twenty years. We 
venture to suspect that this slowness of com- 
position has not a little to do with the 
merits of the book. Those merits, indeed, 
depend mainly upon the author’s faculty 
of imagining and delineating character, 
a faculty which is, it need not be 
said, quite independent of historical 





knowledge or ignorance. But his fami. 
liarity with his subject, and the patience 
with which he has set about his task, 
have enabled him to complete his draw. 
ing with a firmness and _ elaboration 
which the monthly novelist who writes not 
at ease can scarcely attain unto. Herr 
Dahn has adopted the safest of all plans for 
rendering historical subjects capable of ficti- 
tious treatment, the selection for central 
figure of some imaginary or half-imaginary 
personage, in bodying forth which the artist is 
not cramped by fact. In this case the hero 
is Cornelius Cethegus Caesarius, Prefect of 
Rome, who is represented as the moving 
spirit in a last attempt to play off Byzan- 
tines against Goths, and thus recover the 
independence of Italy. The historical events 
and personages are made to square with this 
very skilfully, but the character of Cethegus 
remains the chief point of interest. Herr 
Dahn has succeeded admirably in creating a 
type of the Italian character as it may be 
supposed to have been half way between the 
Caesar whose name was Julius and the 
Caesar whose name was Borgia. The steady 
envisagement of a great and noble end, and 
consequently the utter indifference to the 
nature of the means, is the abstract idea of 
the character, but Cethegus is not at all 
painfully abstract. Round him are drawn 
all the historical illustrations of the time 
from Justinian and Theodora to Procopius 
and Alboin. Perhaps the length is exces- 
sive, and the multiplication of personages 
may be rather bewildering to those who have 
not even reminiscences of their Gibbon to 
help them. This, however, is not the au- 
thor’s fault; and if he perchance succeeds 
in sending a few people to Gibbon, or to 
Procopius himself, so much the better. 
Miss Wolfssohn has on the whole done her 
work very well, though some of her Latin 
titles, &c., would be the better for a little 
revision. It is rather too bad also to make 
“ Thule ” rhyme to “cool.” But these little 
slips do not occur very often, and such pas- 
sages as the death of Amalaswintha in the 
Lake Castle of Bolsena, and the final 
battle at Vesuvius, lose very little in the 
translation. 

Mrs. Molesworth, who first made herself 
known under the pseudonym of “ Ennis 
Graham,” as author of a little story called 
Carrots, has written in Hathercourt Rectory 
a capital domestic novel. She is probably 
herself ignorant of the strong resemblance 
which admirers of Pride and Prejudice will 
find in her main situation to the situation of 
that admirable book. But when we say 
that Mary Western reminds us pleasantly 
even of Elizabeth Bennet Mrs. Molesworth 
will see that-we are paying her a very high 
compliment indeed. We wish she could 
have made her quartette happy without 
breaking a very delightful damsel’s back, 
and killing off a harmless youth with here- 
ditary consumption, but she may justly 
retort upon us that little accidents of this 
sort do very frequently make other people 
happy in this universe of compensations. 
The great charm of the book is, in the 
first place, its thoroughly bright and healthy 
tone; and, in the second, the excellence 
of its dialogue, which, without being. at 
all witty or brilliant in the impossible 
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Congrevian manner, brings out the cha- 
racters capitally, as dialogue ought to 
do. If we were not afraid of offending Mrs. 
Molesworth, and bringing down on our 
heads a quotation from Lamb abont “il- 
liberal comments,”’ we should request her in 
future to pay a little more attention to the 
auxiliary verbs of the future tense and the 
conditional mood. Error on this point is a 
trifle, no doubt, but it is one which is ex- 
tremely irritating to the nerves of the feeble 
folk -_ dwell south of the Tweed. 

We confess to being slightly bewildered 
by Miss Orred’s book. The conversation 
and the feelings of some of the characters 
are altogether too wonderful and excellent 
for us, and the conversation and conduct of 
some others are not nearly excellent enough. 
We do not know which we like less, a 
lady who says “of course, being in India 
and all that, you did not hear,” or a lady 
who remarks that “lives seem sometimes so 
uncompleted ; of course in the hereafter—.”’ 
Nor do we care to choose between the 
gracious dames who flirt crumbs of bread 
across the breakfast-table of a country house 
at their gentlemen friends or the noble 
colonels who are always fainting and look- 
ing “gray and awful,” and generally per- 
forming extraordinary antics. There is a 
good deal of very elaborate description of the 
kind which consists in comparing every- 
thing to something quite different—the night 
to a flower, an odour to a sound, and so forth. 
There are also some really good tableaua 
vivants, which must have done the stage- 
manager credit. But the main story consists 
of the loves, first, of the young woman who 
talks about “the hereafter” with the gray and 
awful colonel ; secondly, of those of another 
young woman, whose language is nowise infe- 
rior, with a young man who has neither means 
nor profession. Both courses run anything 
but smoothly ; in neither, however, are the 
impediments of a very comprehensible 
nature to the outsider, who chiefly perceives 
that some things come right at last and 
others do not. Besides the characters just 
mentioned there are a great many others. 
There is a privileged person who makes 
remarks for which in real life he would pro- 
bably have been kicked down stairs, a 
monkey, a white cat, a very nice little girl, 
a foolish old person who plays the violin, a 
divine painter with a drunken Italian wife 
who habitually upsets his easel, &c., &c. If 
the central figures had the least notion of 
behaving with the ordinary reticence of 
English ladies and gentlemen, instead of 
rhapsodising and fainting and tumbling 
about in all directions at the slightest provo- 
cation, there might be something to be said 
for the book; but, as it is, it is heavily 
weighted, Gerorce SAINTSBURY. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


Memoirs of Georgiana, Lady Chatterton. By E. 
Heneage Dering. (Hurst and Blackett.) We will 
not say that Lady Chatterton deserved a better 
biographer, but she certainly deserved a better 
biography. We never hear so much as when she 
was born, still less are we told the dates of her 
three great sorrows—the deaths of her aunt, her 
father, and her mother. Even the date of her 
first marriage is left as a matter of inference: for 
it did not interest her in writing her recollections 





to put down dates precisely, and apparently it did 
not interest her second husband to fill in such 
details. Her recollections, which form the first 
and most interesting part of the volume,need a great 
deal of annotation if they are to be fully enjoyed, 
and we have very little; though when a remark 
occurs to the editor, as that Holford House has 
the pleasantest site in London, he is never at pains 
to suppress it, and, a propos of a casual mention of 
the late Mr. Maurice, we are favoured with an inter- 
esting excursus upon the grounds on which devout 
Roman Catholics may have hopeful views of his 
eternal prospects. In the second part of the book, 
which is written entirely by Mr. Heneage Dering, 
we have a t many letters from Dr. Ullathorne, 
who superintended Lady Chatterton’s slow and 
conscientious conversion to the Roman Catholic 
faith, and all the letters have a perfect right to 
a place in a Life of Bishop Ullathorne. In a Life 
of Lady Chatterton one of them, or extracts from 
two or three, would have been quite enough to 
enable us to appreciate her real distinction among 
clever and hyper-sensitive women. Like them she 
was tormented by her own subjectivity; like 
many of them, she had the sense to see that she 
wanted advice: few of them perceive so clearly 
as she did that what is wanted is advice for the 
soul rather than advice for the body. She had 
cleverness and perseverance enough to keep herself 
well before the public for many years as a fashion- 
able novelist, who, if she never made a great 
success, never fell below a succes d'’estime. Mr. 
Heneage Dering, who hasa right to speak, because 
he helped to write her most successful novel, and 
is himself the author of one of the most respect- 
able novels with a purpose, thinks that the limit 
of her success lay partly in her health, which pre- 
vented her from working out her ideas elaborately, 
anid partly in an ethical standard too high to be 
really popular. Perhaps the idealism which 
always distinguished her made it hard to meditate 
upon the mere realities of life ; all her meditations 
turned to aspiration and to the means of vindicating 
our right to aspire. In spite of her earnestness and 
disinterestedness, she did not succeed in reaching 
the goal of her own aspirations till the shadow of 
death was upon her. All her influence was 
thrown into the support and even the propagation 
of a creed which she was not able to profess. 
Apart from this trouble, her life seems to have 
been singularly happy ; her deafness did not inter- 
fere with her attaining a large measure of social 
success, which she deserved by her sweetness and 
decision. There are some amusing anecdotes of 
Lady Cork and Lady Blessington, who told her 
that her deafness, like Harriet Martineau’s, was 
due to intellectual overwork, 


Dr. Newman dedicates the new edition of his 
Essay on Development (Pickering), as his latest 
work, in language of exquisite felicity, to the Presi- 
dent and Fellows of Trinity College, Oxford, of 
which he is once more a member. Several sections of 
the book have been rearranged ; the most important 
of the annotations is a piece of ferocious Erastian- 
ism from the Quarterly Review of 1873, quoted in 
support of the thesis that the persecutors in will 
or in deed of modern Roman Catholicism are the 
true heirs of the spirit of the persecutors of primi- 
tive Christianity. 

An Essay on New South Wales, the Mother 
Colony of the Australias, by G. H. Reid (Sydney), 
may be recommended as a thoroughly trustworthy, 
able, and comprehensive account of the condition, 
resources, and prospects of this part of Australia. 
It is the description of a country as ex- 
tensive as France and the United Kingdom put 
together, with an excellent climate, almost un- 
limited resources for pastoral and agricultural 
enterprise, abundance and variety of timber trees, 
treasures of coal, iron, gold, copper, and tin, and 
fine seaports, under a stable and powerful Govern- 
ment, prosperous and happy in every respect, and 
lacking in nothing but in more men to aid in 
developing its vast resources. The chief aim of 
the essay is to urge on the home country 





the encouragement of emigration to our own 
colonies in Australia. It would, indeed, be diffi- 
cult to point to richer fields than these for the 
surplus labour and capital of the United Kingdom ; 
and yet, unhappily for Australia, the current sti 
sets in other directions, the United States absorb- 
ing the one and Europe borrowing the other— 
much of it never to be repaid. 

Gesta Romanorum, Translated by the Rev. 
Charles Swan. Revised by Wynnard Hooper, 
B.A. (Bell and Sons.) This revised edition of 
the standard translation of the Gesta Romanorum 
is a most useful addition to our stores of medi- 
aeval fable. Mr. Swan's ‘translation, originally 
published more than half-a-century ago, was pro- 
duced not from any scientific impulse but merel 
to furnish a book of quaint and entertaining men 
ing. In those days there were probably not half- 
a-dozen scholars in Europe who fully grasped the 
important place which popular fable holds in the 
history of law and social growth. As Mr. Swan 
was not aware of this he was not to be blamed for 
making his book loose in texture—aiming at catch- 
ing what he thought the spirit rather than the letter 
of what was before him. By so doing he has, 
however, rendered his book far less useful than it 
might have been, and in one instance, at least, has 
directly altered the moral of a story for the sake 
of making it fit in better with modern notions. 
Mr. Hooper has corrected most of the flagrant 
errors of this kind, and introduced many minor 
improvements, He might have gone still further 
with advantage, and cut out many of the original 
translator's watery notes. We do not think a 
better book than this is on the whole could easily 
be made on the basis of Swan’s translation, but 
we would suggest that an entirely different plan 
might be followediwith advantage. The Latin 
versions differ much among themselves, and the 
Old English and other early versions in the 
vernacular contain matters of great interest. A 
complete edition of the Latin originals and their 
early versions should be produced, and from 
this a translation made that should give all the 
tales without the repetitions which would be 
needful in reproducing the early texts. Where 
the tales varied it would be proper to select the 
earliest form and give the variations in a note, 
Until something of this kind is done the student 
who uses this or any of the other modern books 
about the Gesta has the uneasy feeling that if he 
could but get to the fountain head he might find 
the legends which interest him told differently, 
or in a simpler and more instructive form. 


Driven to Rome. By an Ex-Anglican Clergy- 
man. (Williams and Norgate.) We are told on 
the title-page that the author of this book has 
been a clergyman of the Church of England, and 
he gives us something which we gather to be an 
extract from, or synopsis of, one of his sermons, 
Had it not been for these things we should have 
come to a pretty confident conclusion that the 
writer was not old enough to have taken deacon’s 
orders. The — of the book is to find fault 
with existing religious organisations, or at least 
with the human beings who work them. Whether 
the author thinks that he has written a book in 
favour of or against the Latin Church, we do not 
know. Careless readers may possibly surmise 
that it has similar objects to those aimed at by 
such tales as Geraldine and Loss and Gain, To 
compare them in any way would be absurd; but 
even the object seems different. Only a few 
people can set forth in print with effect those 
things they have seen and known ; no one, surely, 
except in farce or wild romance, would try to pour- 
tray those things with which he was not in some 
degree familiar. Yet we suppose this book is meant 
to [ regarded, in some sort, as a picture of life as it 
is now in clerical society and that part of the outer 
world which is influenced by clerical ideas. If that 
beits object, nothing that we have ever seen can less 
perfectly accomplish its end. Southey tells us 
that when Hartley Coleridge was a child he in- 
vented a history of the kings of England who 
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were to be in the future. When asked how he 
kmew that the things he told of would happen, 
the boy replied, “It must be something or it 
would not be in my head.” This, surely, was an 
unanswerable argument. If the ex-Anglican 
clergyman had but used it, we should have known 
what to make of him, and could have shrewdly 
guessed what the “something” was and whence 
it had come. As he has not put in this plea, we 
must confess ourselves to be quite in the dark 
both as to the ,“‘ something ” and its origin. We 
will not, of course, take upon ourselves to say 
that the Macdonalds, the Lamorts and the Joyces 
of whom we are told so many strange things may 
not be accurate pictures of the clerical English- 
man of some future period, though we cannot 
reconcile our imagination to the notion that our 
countrymen will ever degenerate Ce so far; but 
of this we are certain, that it would be impossible 
to find anything bearing even a remote analogy to 
them in contemporary life. It is just possible 
that, notwithstanding the Introduction, we may be 
misjudging the book altogether—that it is but a 
romance, not intended to bear any constant rela- 
tion to the things around us. If this be so, a few 
dragons, ghosts and fairies, or some spirit-writing 
at least, should have been thrown in that we 
might have known in what region we were travel- 
ling. The ex-Anglican clergyman quotes a great 
number of books. If he had carefully read 
through even one quarter of them, he could not, 
one would charitably hope, have written on grave 
subjects in the loose manner he has now done; 
and his style might have been so far matured by 
the — as to have Pane some at least 
of the slang with which it is at present turbid. 


The Colloquies of Erasmus. Translated by N. 
Bailey. Edited with Notes by the Rev. E. John- 
son, M.A. (Reeves and Turner.) Ifan English 
classic is to be edited, literary honesty requires 
that every word and letter shall appear, so far as 
possible, exactly as the author put it; but is 
there any reason why the same rule should apply 
toa translation? It is true, a translation may 
rise almost to the rank of a classic, and this 
seems to be what is claimed for Bailey. Bailey’s 
translation of the Colloquies is, indeed, an excellent 
one. It is clear, however, that Bailey made a 
wise use of his predecessor, Sir Roger l’Estrange, 
and one is half inclined to regret that a judicious 
castigation was not applied to his own work, with 
a view to bringing it a step or two nearer perfec- 
tion. But as Bailey was to be reproduced litera- 
tim, it is safe to say that the work could scarcely 
have been better done. We have not noticed so 
much as a misprint, except the transposition of 
“ac” and “ad” in the Latin quotations on 
page xix. No one will complain that the notes 
are in excess. The few there are are judicious 
and accurate, 

The Slavs and European Civilisation. A Lec- 
ture delivered at Sion College, February 23, 1878. 
~d Arthur J. Evans, B.A., F.S.A. (Longmans.) 

r. Evans's lecture reminds us throughout of his 
book on Bosnia, not merely by the selection of 
subjects treated of, but also by its enthusiastic 
tone, and poetical, occasionally florid, style. Of 
course it was addressed to a sympathetic audience, 
and argument is consequently its weakest point. 
As aman to whom nothing human is alien, the 
writer of these few lines is ready enough to accept 
Mr. Evans’s high estimate of the Slavs, without 
therefore approving of his unsympathetic remarks 
about the “Ogres.” But at the present moment 
it is, perhaps, exorbitant to expect impartiality of 
an Englishman writing about the East of Europe. 
Otherwise, we would observe that the century-and- 
a-half arrest of Ottoman conquest in Europe, placed 
by Mr. Evans (p. 18) to the credit of his Bul- 
garian and Servian friends, is commonly attributed 
to the efforts of the rival “Ogres” of Hungary 
and the non-Slayonic House of Hunyadi. When 
we first read the lecture it struck us that one of 
the greatest of Slavonic countries was, like the 
effigies of Brutus and Cassius, conspicuous by its 





absence. Reading it a second time, however, we 
find that the name of Poland does occur. But 
still, in a general way, it is fair to say that Mr. 
Evans's Slavs are the Slavs south of the Danube. 


Chums: a Tale for the Youngsters. By Harleigh 
Severne. Illustrated by Harry Furniss. (Griffith 
and Farran.) This isa boys’ book of a familiar 
type, though it has certain novel features of its 
own. The school isa “dame’s school,” and the 
hero is described as “ not more than six or seven 
years old.” The usual wicked boy turns up to 
act after his kind, and of course he meets with 
his due. But none of the other characters possess 
those angelic virtues which are commonly ascribed 
to the not-bad boys in books of this sort. The 
chief merits of the writer are that he has thrown 
himself with considerable skill into the persona- 
tion of the little man who describes his own ad- 
ventures ; and that every chapter runs over with 
that ebullient restlessness and insistance upon 
trifles which is the most characteristic mark 
of young folk. His boys are natural, because they 
are ever at mischief, but their mischief is — 
by the innocence of kittens and not by the malice 
of monkeys. We cannot say that the story is 
much helped by the romance running through it 
that centres round the hero’s father, or by the art 
of the illustrator. But on the whole we can re- 
commend it as interesting and wholesome reading 
for the class to whom it is addressed. 


The Civilisation of the Renaissance in Italy. By 
Jacob Burckhardt. Authorised Translation, byS.G. 
OC. Middlemore. 2 vols. (C. Kegan Paul and Oo.) 
Everyone who has read this book in the original, 
and observed the growing interest in its subject 
of late years, must have wondered that it had not 
been translated long ago. It is an excellent 
historical essay upon the social and political causes 
and effects of the Italian Renaissance, written with 
considerable literary skill and taste, with perfect 
sobriety of judgment, and founded on real erudi- 
tion. Itis a model book of its kind, and we only 
regret that its scope was not extended, and that 
its author had not dealt also with the contents, 
as well as with the surroundings, of the 
literature and art of the Renaissance. The object 
which the writer has set before himself he has 
carried out admirably, and has given a lively and 
sympathetic picture of Italian civilisation in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; yet there is no 
straining after effect, no delight in rhetorical 
antithesis, and none of those violent contrasts or 
over-refinements to which French and English 
writers on this period have accustomed us, Mr. 
Middlemore’s translation is careful, yet fresh and 
idiomatic: he has done justice to his author, and 
the book is as readable in its English dress as it 
was in the German. We are only sorry to see 
that it is left without an index, an addition which 
it well deserves. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. H. Sweer is engaged in the preparation of 
a new edition of his Anglo-Saxon Reader, the first 
edition being already almost exhausted. The 
texts, grammar, glossary and notes will be 
thoroughly revised, and the results of recent in- 
vestigation at home and abroad will be utilised as 
far as possible, so as to keep the work up to the 
present level of Old English philology. 


Mr. Rosryson Eris has relinquished the task 
of bringing out an edition of Homer's Odyssey, 
xili—xxiv., and has placed his materials in the 
hands of Mr. Butcher, Fellow of University 
College, Oxford. Mr. Ellis is at present preparing 
an edition of the Ibis of Ovid. 


Mr. D. B. Monro will shortly, we are glad to 
learn, bring out a first instalment of his long- 
expected work on Homer, in the shape of a volume 
on the peculiarities of Homeric Grammar. 


Dr. R. Wicker has been examining the 
literary remains of the great Old English scholar 





Dr. Grein, who died last year. Dr. Wiilcker has 
undertaken to bring out Dr. Grein’s nearly com- 
pleted re-edition of Beéwulf, utilising his own 
collation with the MS. Also to re-edit the 
Bibliothek der angelsiichsischen Poesie, first collati 

all the texts with the MSS. Dr. Wiilcker further 
promises to continue the series of Old English 
prose texts, of which Grein published a single 
volume. May he be able to carry out these arduous 


and extensive enterprises speedily and success- 
fully ! 


Tue Duke of Devonshire, having at first lent 
nine of his Shakspere Quartos for the series of 
facsimiles to be executed by Mr. Griggs under 
Mr. Furnivall’s superintendence, has now kindly 
lent eleven more—namely, those of Richard IL, 
1597 and 1608; Love's Labours Lost, 1598; 
Romeo and Juliet, 1599; The Merchant of Venice 
(Heyes), 1600; Lear (the first), 1608 ; Troylus and 
Cressida, 1609; Othello, 1622; Henry V.,1608, and 
the Whole Contention, 1619. The first set of nine 
Quartos have been all duly photographed; the 
second set of eleven will be so during the next 
seven weeks. Others will be taken meantime in 
the British Museum, so that the negatives of the 
two dozen most important Quartos will be in 
hand before the Series starts. The last dozen will 
probably be secured before the season closes. 


Mr. HensteigH Wepewoop is revising his 
Dictionary of English Etymology for a new edi- 
tion. 


Mr. T. H. Hatt Carne, of Liverpool, is writing 
asmall book on the mythopoeic side of Shakspere’s 
art. He is to read a paper on “ Shakspere Super- 
naturalism ” at the first open meeting of the Liver- 
pool ‘‘ Notes and Queries Society ” on July 1 or 8, 
at which Prof. Dowden is to take the chair. The 

roceeds are to go towards the formation of a 
Edsempest Shakspere Society. 


Mr. ALEXANDER Woop has succeeded Mr. 
Charles Walker as editor of the LZcclesiastical. 
Art Review. 


Messrs. Cortins, Sons anp Co. are about to 
ublish, in their series of English Classics for 
Schools and Colleges, Scott’s Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, with Introduction and Notes by James 
Morison. 


Tux Cambridge University Press has arranged 
with Mr. J. S. Reid, Classical Lecturer of Christ’s 
College, to prepare for early publication an edition 
of Cicero’s Dialogues De Senectute and De Ami- 
citia. An edition of the Agamemnon of Aeschylus, 
with a translation in English rhythm and notes 
by Prof. Kennedy, will shortly be brought out by 
the same press, 


Tue June number of the Jahrbiicher fiir 
Nationalékonomie und Statistik, founded by the 
famous Hildebrand, of Jena, now edited by Prof. 
Conrad, of Halle, contains an elaborate exposition 
by Adolph Samter of his doctrines respecting 
property, which may interest English readers de- 
sirous of ascertaining the views of the new schools 
of political economy in Germany to whom the 
general name of Kathedersoctalisten has been 
given, though their doctrines really differ essen- 
tially in practical objects and tendency. Herr 
Samter, who is not a professor, but for many 
years a merchant or banker at Konigsberg, belongs 
to the extreme left section of the Kathedersocial- 
isten, or the section inclining most to Socialism 
in the English sense, and in the present essay 10 
Dr. Conrad’s Jahrbiicher his fundamental idea 
seems to be that private property ought not to be 
regarded as absolute, or independent of all right 
of the community. A new feature of the present 
number of the Jahrbiicher is the commencement 
of a series of descriptive lists, for the convenience 
of German readers, of the works of French and 
English economists, including, so far as can be 
ascertained, their writings in periodicals. The 
series begins with Mr. Cliffe Leslie’s chief publica- 
tions, 
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Tue Curators of the Schleiermacher Fund in 
Berlin offer a prize of 600 marks for the best 
essay on Schleiermacher’s “ Doctrine of Tempera- 
ments and their Influence on the various Spheres 
of Intellectual Life.” The essays must be handed 
in before November 21. 


A society at Leipzig offers a prize of 700 
marks for a collection of authenticated Slavonic 
names borne by villages or country districts in the 
German Empire. 


Mr. MacGanan, author of Campaigning on 
the Oxus, and Under the Northern Lights, and the 
well-known special correspondent of the Daily 
News at Constantinople, died in that city on 
the 9th inst. The death is likewise announced 
of Mr. William Cullen Bryant, on the 12th 
inst., in his 84th year; of Mr. E. Spender, 
founder and chief proprietor of the Western 
Morning News, and author of a volume of 
travels in Norway; and of the Rev. Robert 
Stirling, D.D., minister of the parish of Galston, 
Ayrshire, of which he wrote an account, He was 
the inventor of an air-engine which was first 
patented in 1816. 


Tue Journal of the National Indian Association 
for June (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) contains two 
articles worthy of attention, suggested by the 
recent famine in Southern India. The first, 
signed “ R. H.,” is sensible in tone, if not very 
definite in suggestion. The second, entitled “‘ The 
United Empire and the Indian Peasant,” is con- 
tributed by Miss Florence Nightingale. It is, we 
trust, a fortunate symptom for the future of India 
that this illustrious woman has extended her 
active sympathy to that country. She here 
delivers an impassioned appeal, somewhat in the 
style of Victor Hugo’s dithyrambic prose, to all 
who can assist in ameliorating the permanently 
helpless condition of the native cultivator. The 
glory of the empire is staked on this question much 
more deeply than on the issue of diplomatic and 
military events. 


Messrs. Frrmrn-Dipor anv Oo., of Paris, have 
issued the first volume, containing the letters A to 
M, of a Supplement to Brunet’s Manuel du 
Tnbraire et de lV Amateur de Livres. The last 
edition of this invaluable work was completed 
in 1865, and its venerable author died two years 
afterwards in the eighty-eighth year of his age, 
leaving behind him a considerable collection of 
notes, corrections, and additions, destined to form 
@ supplement to his great work. These notes 
having unfortunately disappeared, Messrs. Pierre 
Deschamps and Gustave Brunet have undertaken 
the laborious task of describing a large number of 
works which were either unknown to Brunet or 

assed over by him as being then of but little value. 

he taste which has of late arisen and caused such 
enormous sums to be given for early editions 
of the French poets and dramatists of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, as well as for 
books illustrated with the designs of Eisen, 
Moreau, Gravelot, Boucher, Cochin, Marillier, 
Choffard, and other artists of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, has necessitated large additions to such head- 
ings as those of Moliére, Boileau, Corneille, La 
Fontaine, Le Sage, Clément Marot, and the 
Saas poetess, Louise Labé. Considerable 

ditions have been also made to the bibliography 
of the romances of Amadis de Gaula and Lancelot 
du Lac, the Melusina of Jehan d’Arras, and the 
Roman de la Rose of Guillaume de Lorris, and to 
that of the novels of Boccaccio, Cervantes, and 
Marguerite de Valois, Queen of Navarre. Much 
has been added to the notices of the editions of 
Aesop, Cicero, Horace, Livy, and Longus, as well 
as to that devoted to the countless editions of 
the De Imitatione Christi. The headings Bible, 
Heures, and Missale have been greatly extended, 
as have in a lesser degree those of Catalogues, 
Coustumes, Chroniques, Discours, Entrée, His- 
toire, Lettres, Mémoires, and Mystére. _Biblio- 
gtaphies are given of the writings of the late 
Ambroise Firmin-Didot and of works relating to 





Mdme. de La Valliére and to the Libri controversy. 
Calvin, Luther, Melanchthon, Bossuet,and Fénelon 
receive important additions to the literary history 
of their works, and much valuable information 
connected with the arts of design may be gleaned 
from the articles devoted to the Ars Moriendi, 
the Alphabets xylographiques of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, the ornamental designs of Charles 
Mavelot, the architectural works of Jacques 
Androuet du Cerceau and Jean Le Pautre, the 
Danse Macabre, the works of Holbein, and the 
numerous books on lace and embroidery collected 
together under the heading Dentelles, Errors and 
omissions are inevitable thorns in the path of 
every bibliographer, and must therefore be 
leniently dealt with, especially when, as in the 
present case, the work has been entered upon as a 
labour of love, and well and conscientiously 
carried out. 


Mr. James Croston, F.S.A., has printed for 
private circulation a pamphlet on the history of 
the “First Free Library in Manchester,” from 
which it appears that as early as 1636 the Stanley 
Chapel in the parish church was set aside with the 
consent of Lord Strange (afterwards the martyr 
Earl of Derby) for the use of a library. Whether 
this was intended exclusively for the use of the 
clergy, who formed a collegiate body, is not certain. 
In 1653 the Jesus Chantry was given by its 

ossessors as a depository for a collection of books 

queathed by John Prestwich. The maintenance 
and repair of this building was charged upon the 
local rates, as Mr. Croston shows by extracts from 
the records of the court-leet. The library was 
augmented by a bequest of Humphrey Chetham, 
and a catalogue of its 65 folios and 137 quartos 
may be seen in Notes and Queries of last year, 
having been disinterred by Mr. J. E. Bailey. An 
earlier instance of a free town library is that 
founded at Bristol in 1613 by Mr. Robert Red- 
wood, who gave his lodge for the purpose. This 
foundation, after a period of alienation as a sub- 
scription library, is now, we believe, part of the 
public library of Bristol. 


Tue rapid disappearance of the patois of the 
Vaud, which has for some time past almost 
equally distressed the scholars and patriots of the 
Canton, has led to the foundation of a society for 
the preservation of the fragments which still re- 
main. The members propose to follow out the 
plan of the Deutsch-schweizerische Idiotikon, to 
save the remains of the various dialects of the 
Vaud from their threatened extinction by collect- 
ing them and providing them with a glossary, and 
thus hand them on to the coming generations. 
The society will subdivide itself into local sec- 
tions, each taking one of the more important local 
dialects as its peculiar share. It also intends 
to publish a monthly paper as a means of com- 
munication between the members. The members 
ask for the contribution of any proverbs, sen- 
tences, rhymes,‘ or literary productions in patois 
which appear to be worth saving, although they 
do not bind themselves to print everything which 
may come into their hands. 


Accorpine to the recently-issued half-yearly 
Report of the Prussian Ministry of Instruction, 
for the winter of 1877-78, 924 teachers have 
been actively engaged in the nine Prussian Uni- 
versities, the Lyceum of Braunsberg, and the 
Academy of Miinster. Of these, 466 are ordinary 
professors, 7 honorary professors, 208 extra- 
ordinary professors, and 243 Privat-docenten. In 
the same winter half-year the total number of 
matriculated students (this excludes the hearers 
of lectures) has amounted to 8,801, of whom 
7,635 were Prussian subjects. Berlin had the 


largest attendance, with 2,834; Breslau follows 
next, with 1,253; then Gottingen, with 909; 
Bonn, with 859; Halle, 854; Kénigsberg, 655 ; 
Greifswald, 460; Marburg, 415; Minster, 303; 
Kiel, 242; and Braunsberg, with 17. The total 
number of “ hearers ” was 2,340, Berlin had 2,172 
of this total, and Bonn 36, 





In the delayed April number of the Library 
Journal Mr. Axon suggests that courses of lec- 
tures should be delivered in connexion with 
libraries, showing the right way to read and indi- 
cating the best books on some specifie topic or 
class of literature. Similar suggestions have often 
been made in France in the Bulletins of the 
Société Franklin. There is no doubt that a great 
deal might be done in this way, not only to 
stimulate curiosity, but also to direct students 
who would otherwise waste time over inferior 
books. Annotated catalogues do something ; and 
excellent results have been attained in more than 
one American town by articles in local papers 
enumerating and characterising the books in the 
town library upon some question of the day, But 
more than all might be done by a zealous and intel- 
ligent librarian always ready to give advice and help 
in individual cases. The librarian of the future 
ought to be the “ people’s professor.” But then 
he must be better qualified than the librarian 
mentioned in Mr, Mullins’s paper on “ The Stan- 
dard of Library Service,” who referred “an 
enquirer who wanted information as to a bust of 
Lord Nelson to the Statutes at Large,” and the 
librarians he says he could find us who would 
refer a student of the Anglo-Saxon period to Lord 
Macaulay’s History! Mr. Homes, of the New 
York State Library, in a paper on “ The Selection 
of Books for Popular Libraries,” asks for the best 
method of furnishing thousands of librarians with 
impartial lists from month to month of books 
worth purchasing, and suggests that competent 
readers should send the titles of books read and 
approved for general reading for publication in 
the Library Journal. The greater part of the 
number is filled with news and with Mr. Cutter’s 
very careful notes on new publications in biblio- 
graphy and library literature. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


THoven he is not sanguine enough to expect 
that China will in a few years be covered with a 
network of railways, Mr. G. J. Morrison, the late 
engineer of the Shanghai-Woosung line, has been 
endeavouring to make himself practically ac- 
quainted with the districts through which main 
lines will have to be constructed if the country is 
ever “opened up.” With this end in view, he 
travelled early this year from Hankow to Canton, 
end through regions where Europeans had pro- 

ably never been seen before, and he has furnished 
a lengthy account of his journey to the North 
China Herald. The distance in a straight line is 
about 525 miles, but by the route Mr. Morrison 
took it was 860 miles, and he accomplished it, 
partly on foot and partly in boats, in six 
weeks. The chief places visited, after leay- 
ing Wu-chang, the capital of Hu-pei, were 
Yo-chow, Siang-yin, Chang-sha, the capital 
of Hu-nan, Siang-tan, a very populous and 
important commercial mart with large suburbs 
extending for two anda-half miles along the river, 
and Lei-yang in the coal districts. About eighty 
miles further on he crossed the Chih-ling pass, the 
summit of which is at the watershed between the 
basins of the tributaries of the Yang-tsze and of 
the rivers of _Kwang-tung, and thence journeyed 
to Canton by way of I-chang, Ping-shih, Lo-chang, 
and Shao-chow. Mr. Morrison was muc 
interested in the examination of the coal-fields of 
Hu-nan and Kwang-tung, and in some parts he 
found that the coal-trade had largely increased 
since Baron F, von Richthofen’s visit. The observa- 
tions he made on his journey have enabled him 
to construct what he believes to be a more accurate 
map of the route than has yet been published, and 
this, when available, together with the detailed 
itinerary, which has been printed in pamphlet 
form at Shanghai, will, doubtless, be very accept- 
able to future travellers. 

Srenorn L. M. D’Aupermis is expected to 
arrive in England immediately. Ile proposes 
to bring with him the whole of the natural- 
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history collections which he has formed in New 
Guinea. 


Tue new Bollettino of the Italian Geographical 
Society contains among other matter an account 
of the work of Italian naturalists in New Guinea, 
and a letter from Signor Gessi and Dr. Matteucci, 
dated from Beni-Sciangoll on March 1. 


In the course of some remarks which he made at 
the anniversary meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society with regard to what had been done re- 
cently towards advancing geographical teaching, 
Mr. Francis Galton announced that Sir Walter C. 
Trevelyan, one of the trustees of the society, had 
offered the council a handsome sum as a prize for 
a model county geography, as he felt that such 
works were urgently needed. Mr. Galton also men- 
tioned that the council had received a letter from 
a master of one of our great schools, suggesting to 
them the advantages which would result to 
schools from a system of diagrams explanatory of 
different physical features. Both these matters 
are, we believe, still under consideration, but no 
absolute decision has yet been arrived at. 


Tue Royal Geographical Society have just pub- 
lished (Stanford) a new edition (the fourth) of 
their valuable Hints to Travellers, which has been 
carefully revised under the superintendence of 
Mr. Francis Galton. Some of the Hints which 
appeared in the older editions have been replaced 
by contributions from more modern authorities, 
the most important addition being a paper on 
“Surveys with Sextant and Prismatic Compass ” 
by Major C. W. Wilson, R.E., whose name is 
well known in connexion with surveys in Pales- 
tine. Mr, R. Strachan, of the Meteorological 
Office, also contributes some “ Meteorological 
Hints to Travellers,” and Mr. John Ooles, the 
present Curator of the society’s collection of 
maps and instruments, some valuable hints about 
watches. To the last-named gentleman, we be- 
lieve, the traveller is indebted for the carefully- 
selected tables at the end of the volume, which 
have been specially chosen with the view of 
enabling an individual on a detached expedition 
to take with him, in a compact form, the most 
necessary information. The volume is issued in a 
handy shape, but it would have been much im- 
ag by larger type and by the addition of an 
index, 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Cornhill has this month some excellent 
papers, and its two novels keep up their interest. 
That charming writer, Mr. Henry James, jun., 
appears with the first part of a “study,” or short 
story, called “ Daisy Miller,” which we commend 
to all who own the fascination of the lovelier 
and more winning of the travelled Americans, 
“J. A. S.” writes some graceful notes of places 
and things in Lombardy, under the heading of 
“ Lombard Vignettes :” a difficult task to perform 
well, but here performed successfully. The most 
notable, perhaps, of the articles is one that bears 
the transparent signature of “E. W. G.,” entitled 
“Captain Dover's Cotswold Games.” Captain 
Dover was a Jacobean celebrity, who started (or 
revived) under almost royal auspices some contests 
of strength and skill on Cotswold, and who was 
glorified by a high-flown contemporary as “ the 
great Inventor and Champion of England’s Olym- 
picks, Pytbycks, Nemicks, and Isthmicks,” The 
chief interest of this worthy is a literary one: a 
few years before his death a collection of verses 
written in his honour by no less “‘ eminent hands ” 
than Jonson, Randolph, Drayton, ete., was pub- 
lished under the title of Annalia Dubrensia, This 
book, which was extremely rare, has been lately 
reprinted by the indefatigable Mr. Grosart, and it 
is of its poetical contents that the article gives an 
account. The best by far is the Eclogue by Ran- 
dolph, which Mr, Gosse calls “ an ingenious, pretty 
poem ; one of the best eclogues we possess in Eng- 
lish.” The article called “ Notes of a Resident in 





Portugal” is scarcely up to the general average of 
the Cornhill either in matter or style. As to “the 
cultured and generous Saracens” who conquered 
the Goths and imparted “their invaluable know- 
ledge” to them, apparently beginning this pro- 
cess of education immediately after the Battle of 
the Guadalete, to judge from “ J. L.’s” expressions, 
we could have wished that a few of these pic- 
turesque sentences had been a little toned down 
before finding their way into print by some com- 
parison, say, with such a book as Prof. Dozy’s 
Mussulmans d’ Espagne. We should especially like 
to recommend to “ J. L.’s” notice the following 
remarks on the Arabs in general :— 

“ Par suite du contacte avec les peuples qwils avaient 
vaincus,” Dozy says, ‘ils ont cultive les sciences, et ils 
se sont civilisés autant que cela leur était possible. 
Cependant, meme aprés Mahomet, une période assez 
longue s’est écoulée avant qu’ils perdissent leur carac- 
tére national. Quand ils arrivérent en Espagne, ds 
étaient encore les vrais fils du Désert.” 

These “ vrais fils du Désert” broke in, according 
to history, upon the civilisation—a decaying one, 
it is true—of Isidore, Leander and Julian, upon 
the great cities of Baetica, upon Merida with her 
churches and monasteries, her great bridge, and 
what of her Roman splendour the fifth century 
had left her, upon the churches and palaces of 
Toledo — according to “J. L.” upon “the wild 
tribes of the Visigoths,” upon these “ uncouth 
Portuguese Cymons” to whom their conquerors 
taught “ the sweet civilities of life.” Talk of this 
kind is indeed a curious illustration of the remote- 
ness of Spain and Portugal from English thoughts 
and interests, speaking generally. It could not 
pass muster about any other country in Europe, 
except, perhaps, Russia. And in smaller matters 
“J. L.” is equally amazing. He hasa note on the 
history of the words “ guitar” and “ lute ” which 
is quite refreshing in these days when people are 
supposed to take a little trouble about their 
statements. He is kind enough to admit that 
“the name guitar is no doubt a Romance 
word,” but its connexion with the Latin cithara 
does not seem yet to have dawned upon 
him. Again, the Portuguese must have “ first 
taught the name and use of the Arabic lute 
to the rest of Europe, for they only of European 
nations have preserved in Alaude its full Arabic 
name AJ ud. Even in Spanish it is shortened to 
aude.” We cannot say whether “ J. L.’s” Arabic is 
right, but it is as well to point out that the 
Spanish Academy Dictionary—as we possess it, at 
least—is wholly innocent of such a word as aude, 
while Jaud keeps the place in it which it held in 
the language of the Archpriest of Hita. 


Or the remaining magazines, Fraser is really 
almost the only one that contains an article of in- 
terest. Under the thin disguise of initials, 
“M. B.-E.” writes a sketch of the French religious 
writer and philosopher, Jean Reynaud, the friend 
of the Pére Enfantin, and afterwards journalist, 
member of a Provisional Government, and finally a 
writer who spent the long afternoon and evening 
of his days in literary retirement at Vineuil and 
elsewhere. Probably there will always be with 
regard to his work Terre et Ciel the same differ- 
ence of opinion among readers that was exhibited 
by the critics on its first appearance, when M, 
Taine thought that it “utterly failed to estab- 
lish a union between religion and _ science,” 
and M. Henri Martin declared “the way he 
opens to us is a true way.” Still it is 
certain that the writer of the paper speaks truth 
in calling it “a choice and an edifying and a 
memorable book.” The French bishops assembled 
in synod at Périgueux thought otherwise, and 
condemned it and its rejection of the theory of 
eternal punishment in language too full of theo- 
logical amenity to be passed over:— , 

“Enfin, nous déclarons que quand bien méme, non 
seulement un homme ou le monde entier, mais, par im- 
possible, un ango du ciel enseignerait une doctrine con- 
traire, la ndtre doit demeurer pour tous les chrétiens 
Yobjet d’une foi trés-ferme et tout-di-fait immuable. 





Si quelqu’un agit autrement, qu’il sache qu'il s'est 
exclu lui-méme de la foi catholique, et qu'il a en- 
couru les mémes peines éternelles dont il nie l’exist- 
ence.” 
It is to be feared that the subject of the other 
aper of interest which Fraser contains must haye 
in her time “ encouru ” the penalties threatened by 
the bishops. This is Mary Wollstonecraft, of 
whom Mr. Kegan Paul gives a most interesting 
account which he entitles “a vindication.” In- 
teresting, however, as it is, we do notsee that this 
article is successful as a vindication. To those 
who think as Mary Wollstonecraft thought, she 
was vindicated already ; to others, she will always 
remain a woman who not only held extreme views. 
about the relation between the sexes, but was in 
herself a sad instance of their impracticability 
while society remains as it is. Before she 
“ married” Godwin she was already “ married” 
to Imlay, an American, who made her a mother 
and then deserted her; and yet, even with this 
experience—which she felt to the pitch of attempt- 
ing, almost with success, to commit suicide—she 
still went through no ceremony of marriage with 
Godwin until very shortly before the birth of her 
second child, who was afterwards Mrs, Shelley. In 
this carelessness for social forms Godwin was fully 
her match; even when the marriage took place 
(on March 29, 1797, at Old St. Pancras Church), 
“it was characteristic of Godwin that he did not 
notice the circumstance in his minute and careful 
diary, so wholly did he regard it as superfluous, the 
marriage having been binding on his heart and con- 
science long before.” 








FLORENCE LETTER. 

Amip the mass of literature inspired by the 
dissension between Church and State, the Stati e¢ 
Religion, by Giacomo Pisani (Rome: Barbéra), 
demands special mention as the most daring and 
downright attack on the Papacy hitherto published 
in Italy. Its writer is an earnest student of 
Machiavelli’s writings, and has assimilated, not 
only the ideas, but even the style of the Florentine 
Secretary. Yet this is done so naturally that it 
excludes the notion of any tour de force; the 
uaint diction is a garb well suited to Signor 
Pisani’s method of arranging his ideas, and adds 
to their force. In all respects this book may be 
said to be the exact opposite of Curci’s famous 
volume (already reviewed in the AcApDEMY); 
for here there are no contradictions, no doubts. 
The author not only has the courage of his 
opinions, but also knows how to formulate them 
in the clearest way. His book is divided into 
very short chapters, each of which enlarges on 
the single proposition or assertion at its head. 
Proceeding slowly down from the origin of 
Paganism to the present day, the author arrays a 
battery of proofs drawn from ancient, mediaeval, 
and modern history, in support of his theory that 
the Church is, and always has been, the greatest 
enemy of the State, the cause of the corruption and 
ignorance of the people. He seeks to show the im- 
possibility of any man being at the same time a sin- 
cere Catholic priest and a good citizen. He refuses 
to recognise any of the claims of the Catholic 
Church on the gratitude of mankind, He insists 
that the Papacy will sap the foundation of Repre- 
sentative Monarchy in Italy, and asserts that the 
Republic is the only form of government that can 
successfully withstand Church encroachments. 
But his ideal Republic must, he says, if Catholic, 
be modelled on the Venetian rather than the 
Florentine pattern. He considers that unless 
Italy decides on extinguishing the Papacy, the 
Papacy will in the end overthrow the Italian 
Government, and that the future safety of Italy 
depends on a religious reform of so radical & 
nature that the priesthood will then serve religion, 
religion serve the State. “Do not tell me,” he 
writes, “ that such a change is impossible in our 
country: the Greek Empire, England, Germany, 
have all accomplished it, why then should not 
Italy ?” 
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Unfortunately there is one obvious objection to 
the somewhat one-sided theories enunciated in 
this really remarkable volume. Some great 
writer, whose name escapes me, has observed that 
Italy has never undertaken any religious war. 
And certainly, unless Signor Pisani’s work be the 
herald of a great and startling change, no spirit of 
religious reform can be said to exist in Italy. As 
regards spiritual matters, Italians may be roughly 
divided into three classes —bigoted believers, 
thorough sceptics, and mild pococuranti, who, for 
the sake of peace, adhere to the Church, without 
any particular belief in her dogmas. 

Prof. Angelo de Gubernatis has just published 
a Storia comparata degli usi natalizj in Italia e 
presso gli altri popoli Indo-Europet (Milan: 
Treves), which is an interesting compilation of 
curious birth-customs, traditions, rites, and super- 
stitions among the Aryan races. His preceding 
yolumes on Marriage and Funeral Customs, Ust 
nuziali, Ust funebri, are in their second edition, 
and the series is now complete. All usages con- 
nected with the Cradle, Altar, and Tomb, to use a 
transatlantic expression, are here copiously illus- 
trated by learned and curious excerpts from 
writers of all periods and all countries. My space 
does not allow of quotations from this interesting 
work, which is a perfect treasury of folk-lore. 
It gives much new information on curious “ sur- 
vivals” in little-known parts of Italy, and is 
specially rich in details of Sardinian popular cus- 
toms. It must, however, be confessed that the 
volume on birth-customs gives too detailed an 
account of all savage superstitions connected with 
childbirth to be altogether fit for general reading. 
This is the more to be regretted, as the same 
volume comprises a particularly charming chapter 
upon Christmas-trees. 

The Luigi Settembrini of Francesco Torraca 
— Morano) is a very disappointing book, 
or the subject of the monograph, Prof. Settem- 
brini, stood in the foremost rank of Italian 
patriots, and his noble life, his commanding in- 


tellect, and his sufferings in the cause of Italian | 


freedom, might well have been the theme of a 
loftier work than Signor Torraca’s little volume. 
This is not only loosely written and badly put 
together, but the writer's youth apparently 
removes him too far from the most inter- 
esting period of Settembrini’s life for him 
to be able to narrate it with sympathetic fer- 
vour, To the English public Settembrini is 
best known as the fellow-prisoner of Carlo 
Poerio, one of the martyr band of Neapolitan 
exiles, who were landed on our shores in 1859, 
thanks to the daring of Settembrini’s son Raffaele. 
It may saan be remembered how this fine 
young fellow—at that time an officer in the Pe- 
ninsular and Oriental Company’s service—contrived 
to get on board the American vessel hired to con- 
vey King Bomba’s prisoners to America, in the 
disguise of a cook’s mate, and how, as soon as the 
Neapolitan steamers were out of sight, he took 
possession of the vessel and compelled the skipper 
to change his course, The enthusiastic welcome 
given to the exiles in England, if almost forgotten 
by us, still lives in the grateful memory of the 
survivors of that band. Signor Torraca, who 
narrates tamely enough the dramatic episode of 
the prisoners’ liberation, also omits all details of 
the eight years spent by Settembrini in Bomba’s 
dungeons, His excuse for this is that the Profes- 
sor seldom referred to that time of wretchedness. 
That may be; but as his surviving fellow- 
- are less reticent upon the subject, Signor 

orraca might easily have gleaned many in- 
teresting particulars from their lips. He does, 
however, mention the accuracy with which these 
men, shut up in an island prison, managed to 
obtain news of all that went on in the political 
world, and he also records the heroic self- 
denial with which Settembrini refused Pisacane's 
offer to land on the island and break open the 
rison doors. He preferred to resign all hope of 


iberty—his sentence was for life—rather than let 





loose upon society the felons and murderers who 
shared his chains. In short, incomplete as Signor 
Torraca’s volume is, it is useful as a memorial to 
easy-going Young Italy of the bitter trials of a 
= generation. Settembrini’s farewell letter to 
is wife before the commutation of his death sen- 
tence is a masterpiece of pathos, patriotism, and 
resignation. His chief literary works were his 
History of Italian Literature, and his translation 
of Lucian, with an essay on the poet’s life. This 
latter was the task which, as he himself said, had 
saved him from losing his reason, for it was 
written amid the horrors of the small and filthy 
dungeon, where five at least of his ten room-com- 
panions were common thieves and assassins. On 
the expulsion of the Bourbons, Settembrini re- 
turned to Naples, and from that time till his 
death, last November, his career was one of inde- 
fatigable political and literary activity. After 
filling the office of Inspector-General of Public 
Instruction, he was nominated to the chair of 
Italian Literature at the Naples University, and 
was raised to the rank of Senator shortly before 
his decease. It is impossible to enter here into 
an examination of his merits as an author, but I 
may mention that his political writings are dis- 
tinguished by sound patriotism and vigorous good 
sense, and his literary works by a clear, sympathetic 
style which lights up every subject undertaken, 
Giosué Carducci has recently brought out a tiny 
poem, Canto d’ Amore (Bologna: Zanichelli), which 
contains some very noble passages in the author’s 
best style. It might more fitly be entitled “ A Re- 
verie in Perugia,” for it lightly touches on various 
episodes of Perugian history, and gives in lines of 
sweetest melody the effect of the grand Umbrian 
landscape as beheld from the town. The conclud- 
ing verses on the late Pope are scarcely in the 
same key as the rest, but the epithet “ Quel di sd 
stesso antico prigionier ” is undoubtedly happy. 
A valuable contribution to the history of 
Bologna during the eighteenth century will soon 
be forthcoming from the pen of Signor Ernesto 
Masi, Government Inspector of Schools. It will 
bear the lengthy title of Francesco Albergati 
Capacelli, Commediografo Bolognese del secolo 
XVIIL., ¢ suot amici e ¢ suot tempi, and will com- 
prise many interesting letters from noted person- 
ages, and also a hitherto unpublished episode in the 
career of the famous adventurer Giacomo Casanova. 
Ata recent meeting of the Academy of Bologna the 
author read the whole work, and an instalment of 
it has been published in the shape of a chapter on 
the Republic of Bologna in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, which is full of well-digested and brilliantly- 
handled research. Evidently the biography of the 
literary Marquis gives Signor Masi an opportunity 
for describing with fullest knowledge “that ghost 
of an aristocratic Republic which, dead for 
centuries, persisted in fancying itself still alive.” 
We are shown a graphic picture of the lavish 
splendour, the empty forms and ceremonies which 
constituted the sole duties of the Gonfalonier and 
magistracy of Bologna, while all real power was 
in the hands of the Oardinal Legate. At that 
time the reigning Pope, Benedict XIV., was 
himself a Bolognese, and his wit and joviality 
were typical of his birthplace. Signor Masi re- 
cords the sally which decided this Pontiff’s election 
after a six months’ conclaye:—“ Why can't 
your Eminences make up your minds? If you 
want a saint, choose Gotti; if you want a politician, 
choose Aldrovandi; if you would be satisfied with 
a good fellow, you had better choose me.” This, 
too, was the Pope to whom Voltaire dedicated his 
tragedy of Mahomet; and to whom Horace 
Walpole erected a monument with a highly 
eulogistic inscription. Benedict was greatly 
flattered by this English testimony to his merits, 
and forwarded a copy of the Italian translation 
to his friend Canon Peggi, of Bologna, with 
the remark that Peggi would now perceive 
that “he [the Pope] resembled the statues on the 
facade of St. Peter's, which seen from afar made 
a fine appearance.” But this brilliant chapter is 





not confined to the historical aspect of Bologna. 
The city’s intellectual effervescence is depicted in 
equally vivid colours. Literary dilettanteism was 
then the rage, and formed the neutral ground on 
which men of all classes met, very much as now- 
adays political dilettanteism is a common bond of 
union. The shop of Lelio della Volpe, bookseller 
and publisher, was for many years the rendezvous 
of all men of science, literati and beaux esprits, 
and the birthplace of the sparkling bernesque verses. 
that were the delight of the town. In those days 
the University was still an important element of 
Bolognese life ; the citizens felt a warm interest 
and personal concern in its smallest proceedings, 
and all its professors were sociable men of the 
world, mixing freely in the amusements of the 
pleasure-loving aristocracy, instead of forming a 
separate clique as was usually the case in univer- 
sity towns. Count Algarotti, a writer of the 
period, noted his surprise at finding that the learned 
doctors of Bologna did not live in the hermit- 
fashion of the Paduan Dons, but were to 
be seen at all the routs and junketings and 
gambling- tables of the beaw monde, Then, 
apparently, the wheels of life did not whirl with 
the feverish activity of the present age; and 
learning, however severe and abstruse, left a 
margin of leisure and disposition for lighter 
pursuits. Signor Masi gives many amusing 
anecdotes illustrative of the rollicking life of the 
nobility and the free-and-easy manners of the 
witty, chattering, card-playing ladies of Bologna. 
Certainly it is not too much to assert that, 
judging from this specimen chapter, the author's 
promised volume will prove to be an exhaustive 
and brilliant study of Bologna life in the last 
century. Signor Masi is a young writer, and it is 
only two years since he published his maiden 
work—a volume of careful historical studies, 
treating chiefly of the influence of the Reforma- 
tion in Italy, and containing many fresh and 
interesting details concerning the Duchess Renée 
of Ferrara and her friendship with Calvin. 

Of all the arts sculpture is that which shows 
most signs of life in Florence. A very young 
artist, Signor Rinaldo Carnielo, has been exhibit- 
ing the cast of a subject hitherto unattempted in 
sculpture. It represents the death of Mozart. 
The composer is seen in his last moments, half 
buried in the cushions of a huge armchair and 
with the score of the Requiem on his knees. 
At first sight this extremely clever work excites 
a strong feeling of repulsion. The dying man is 
in the last stage of emaciation, the mortal faint- 
ness and exhaustion subtly expressed in the whole 
attitude; the hands are pendant, the face drawn, 
the lips parted—every detail, in short, is rendered 
with a ghastly realism, the result of much earnest 
study in hospital wards. One is compelled to re- 
gret that Signor Carnielo should have devoted his 
powers to a subject so painful as to be almost out- 
side the domain of pure art. But the statue’s 
merits having gained the approval of the Com- 
mittee of Selection for the Paris Exhibition, it has 
been sent to that city. Afterwards it is to go to 
Vienna, to be shown during the Mozart Festival 
which will be held there later in the year. 

Lipa VILLARI. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


TWO MS. MISSALS. 
St. John’s College, Oxford: June 8, 1878. 

IT have lately been brought in contact with two 
MS. Missals, the existence of which, as they are 
in private hands, must be generally unknown, and 
a short account of which may be therefore ac- 
ceptable, although a detailed description of their 
contents would occupy too much of your valuable 
‘Space. 

= A folio MS. Sarum Missal, rubricated, 

written ¢c, A.D. 1375, the property of Sir Henry 
Dryden, Bart., at Canons Ashby. It was found 
unbound in the chapel at Tusmore, co. Oxon, and 
was given to Sir Henry Dryden by Miss Ramsay, 
August 1841. It was much gashed and otherwise 
mutilated, the ornamental letters having been cut 
out, and whole leaves being occasionally missing, 
including the Canon of the Mass from “ Te igitur ” 
to “ Supra quae propitio.” It has since then been 
stitched, repaired, and handsomely bound, seven- 
teen blank sheets having been substituted for as 
many missing leaves. 

At present it consists (exclusive of the blank 
sheets) of 117 leaves 15} in. long by 10 broad, 
and ends abruptly in the middle of a rubric in the 
‘Ordo Sponsalium, “ Vir enim aut mulier ad 
bigamiam.” It is in gatherings of eight leaves, 
the pagination being marked by the insertion of 
the catchword on the lower right-hand margin of 
the last page in each gathering. 

It contains the following marginal MS. 
entries :— 

Fol. 1a. “Hic liber emptus a garbranio for X* and if 
it do lacke any parte, he doth promise 
to make it complete.” 

in the Kalendar, Oct. 22. ‘ Obitus m. 
Will. Kale tertii custodis hujus collegii. 
Anno, Dom. MCCCCLIX.” 

Fol. 87 b. “ Habeatur in memoria Henricus Chichele, 
Cantuariensis Archiepiscopus, fun- 
dator.” 

The last two entries prove that the Missal once 
belonged to All Souls College, of which Chichele 
was the founder, 1437, and William Kale (or 
Kele) the third warden, 1445-1459, 

2. A folio MS. Sarum Missal, rubricated, written 
-¢. A.D. 1400, the property of Dr. Garland, chemist, 
Walworth Road, S.E. According to the tradi- 
‘tion of the present owner's family it came ori- 
ginally from Knowsley, but Lord Derby, with 
‘whom I have communicated on the subject, and 
to whom I have submitted the internal evidence 
‘which the MS. affords, asserts that there is no 
foundation for such a tradition. 

It is less finely executed than the Dryden 
Missal, but its handsomely-illuminated borders 
and letters have more generally escaped mutila- 


Fol. 4 b. 





tion, and are in a good state of preservation. Its 

contents are complete with the exception of the 

loss of eight pages containing the eight middle 
months of the Kalendar. At present it consists 
of 201 leaves 144in. long by 10} in. broad, in 
gatherings of eight leaves, marked off by the 
insertion of the catchword on the lower right- 
hand margin of the last page in each gathering. 

It contains the following marginal MS. en- 
tries :— 

Fol. 1 a. ‘(Jan. 25) Obitus Roberti Pletcher.” 

oe (on the lower margin) “ Haec est voluntas 
Roberti Pletcher, quod Robertus Ewer, 
consanguineus ejus et haeredes sui ut 
sui assignati tenentes terrarum et tene- 
mentorum quondam ipsius Roberti 
Pletcher, annuatim custodiant -obitum 
suum cum placebo, et dirige, et missa, 
ad Requiem in perpetuum, cum incre- 
mentis ipsarum terrarum, tenement- 
orum, et pro uxore et benefactoribus 
suis, et inveniant unam ceream intra 
sepulchrum annuatim ad Pascha, et 
unam ceream super altare cremandam, 
dum divinae celebrantur in perpetuum, 
et aliam ceream coram ymaginem 
gloriosae Virginis Mariae eodem modo.” 

Fol. 2a. “(Nov. 7) Dedicatio ecclesiae beatae Mariae 
Magdalenae de Flaunden in crastino die 
post Festum sancti Leonardi perpetuis 
temporibus duratura.” 

Fol. 91 b. “‘Animae Will. Loveit et Aliciae uxoris 
ejus et animarum omnium fidelium 
defunctorum misereatur omnipotens 
Deus. 

“ Animae Ricardi Loveit et Sarae uxoris 
ejus. 
“ Animae Thomae Loveit.” 

Fol. 201 b. “ Orate pro bono statu Agnetis Hutton, 
nuper uxoris et executricis Johannis 
Parke et pro animabus Johannis Parke 
et Helene Keele qui dederunt unum 
vestimentum nigrum capellae Sanctae 
Mariae Magdalenae A.D. M.D.XXVI.” 

(on lower thargin) “ Imprimis ye pract. 
of ye chapel of seye. on ye dedicacion 
daye.” 

The single flyleaf at the end of the volume is 

portion of a fourteenth-century rent-roll, too long 

for transcription into your columns. 
F. E. Wagren. 








A PROTEST. 
Homedale, Camberley : June 10, 1878. 

I have received from the author, Mr. Eustace 
Hinton Jones, a copy of a pamphlet entitled The 
Cross of Osiris, or the Cross of Life. My name 
appears on the title-page as having ‘written 
jointly with Mr. Jones two volumes entitled 
Popular Romances of the Middle Ages and Tales 
of the Teutonic Lands; and in the body of the 
pamphlet the only quotation is one from my 
Aryan Mythology. The reader would thus na- 
turally be led to suppose that there is a general 
agreement between the author and myself with 
regard to the opinions set forth in this paper, and 
that my name appears on the title-page with my 
permission. This is not the case; and if my per- 
mission had been asked, it would have been abso- 
lutely refused. Iam sorry to be obliged to say 
that I regard the author’s inferences and beliefs 
generally with abhorrence, as being altogether 
false, and dangerously mischievous. 

Grorce W. Cox. 








LEVER’s ‘ WITCRAFT.” 


Brighton : June 3, 1878. 

In calling attention to Lever’s early English 
manual of Logic, Prof. Fowler says it has, he 
believes, hitherto “ escaped the notice of logicians.” 
It may be worth while to point out that in this he 
is mistaken, More than twenty years ago I sig- 
nalised Lever’s special merits, and gave some 
account of his work in the notes to my Essay on 
the New Analytic of Logical Forms, After wait- 





ing a considerable time and giving commissions to 
several booksellers, I succeeded in obtaining a 
copy of the rare little volume about the time I 
was preparing my Essay for the press ; and in a note 
dealing with the various technical terms pro 

for the different parts of the syllogism I referred 
to it as follows :— 

“The only thorough-going and consistent attempt 
ever made that I am aware of, to render the techni- 
calities of logical science into English terms, was that 
of Ralph Lever, Dean of Durham. In his logical 
treatise entitled The Art of Reason, rightly termed 
Witcraft : teaching a Perfect Way to Argue and Dispute, 
and published in London in the year 1573, he expressly 
undertakes to accomplish this. He explains and de- 
fends his procedure in the Preface (forespeach), of 
which the following extract may be taken as a speci- 
men :—‘ For trial hereof I wish you to aske any Eng- 
lish man, who understandeth neither Greek nor Latin, 
what he conceiveth in his mind when he heareth this 
word, a backset, and what he doth conceive when 
he heareth this term, a predicate. And doubt- 
less he must confess, if he considers the matter 
aright, or have any sharpnesse of wit at al, that by 
a backset he conceiveth a thing that must be set after, 
and by a predicate that he doth understand nothing at 
all.’ He accordingly renders every (or certainly 
almost every) technical term of common use in logic 
by combinations of purely Saxon words. I may give, 
both as a specimen of his coinage and as pertinent 
to the purpose of the present note, the terms which he 
uses to express the different members of the syllo- 
gism. These are foresay and endsay, first foresay 
(major premise), second foresay (minor premise), endsay 
(conclusion); or, in his own words, ‘The two first 
shewsayes (propositions) that are placed in a reason 
by rule, are called foresayes—the third may be termed 
an endsay’” (New Analytic, pp. 37-8). 

More recently I have made a point of referring 
in some detail to Lever’s work with my own 
students in the classes both of Logic and English 
Literature, particularly the latter. I have always 
felt with Prof. Fowler that, apart from its logical 
value, the book was of special interest in relation 
to the history of the language. And in my 
English class I instance Lever’s Witcraft as one 
among other illustrations of the strong desire to 
enrich and purify the language which animated 
many English scholars in the second half of 
the sixteenth century. The language was 
then in a comparatively fluid state, and 
such men as Cheke and Ascham, Lever and 
Puttenham, were laudably anxious to retain and 
develop the power of forming native compounds 
to meet new verbal wants instead of borrowing 
from foreign tongues. Several of them made a 
resolute effort to translate instead of transferring 
the scholastic technicalities and learned terms 
which the growing use of the vernacular for pur- 
poses of instruction had introduced into English. 
I have collected a mass of curious materials illus- 
trating this effort, which, but for the pressure of 
other work, would before now have been given to 
the public. Lever’s Witcraft, from the intract- 
able nature of the subject, and the ingenuity dis- 
played in dealing with it, is certainly one of the 
most curious examples of the movement, and I 
give it prominence in my class expositions on this 
account, As a result, most of my students are 
familiar with Lever’s name and the general cha- 
racter of his work. Tuos, S. BAYNEs. 
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Monpay, June 17.—4 p.m. Asiatic. 
TUESDAY, June 18.—3 P.M. Royal Institution : “Minute and 
Low Forms of Life,” by the Rev. W. H. Dallinger. 
7.45 P.M. Statistical: ‘The Owens College, Manchester, 
and a Northern University,” by James Heywood. 
8.30 P.M. Zoological: “Squirrels of the Neotropical 
Region,” by E. R. Alston; “On a Third Collection of 
Birds made by the Rev. G. Brown in Duke of York 
Island and its Vicinity,” by P. L. Sclater; ‘* Notes on 
the Male Hippopotamus which recently died in the 
Zoological Gardens,” by Prof. A. H. Garrod. , 
WEDNESDAY, June 19.—7 P.M. Meteorological : “ The Climate 
of Lundy Island,” by A. J. H. Crespi; “On the 
Auroral or Magnetic Cirrus,” by the Rev. S. Barber ; 
“Contributions to the Meteorology of Natal,” by Dr. 
R. J. Mann; “ Mean Relative Humidity at the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich,” by W. Ellis; “On a Method 
of Determining the Amount of the Diurnal Variation 
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Barometer on any Particular Day,” by the Hon. 
gr Levemewr ad “§ Relative Duration of Sunshine at 
Greenwich and Kew Observatories, 1877,” by G. M. 
Ria - 

P.M. . —-~ 
= Literature: “On a gold Signet Ring found by Dr. 
Schliemann at Mycenae,” by T. H. Baynes. 
TrHoRsDAY, June 20.—7 P.M. Numismatic : Anniversary. 

8 P.M. Linnean : “ On Two Kinds of Dimorphism among the 
Rubiaceae,” by C. B. Clarke ; “ On the Presence of the 
Echidna (7achyglossus) and Ornithorhynchus in N. and 
N.E. Queensland,” by Capt. W. E. Armit; “ On the 
Stapeliae of Thunberg’s Herbarium,” by N. E. Brown ; 
“ Observations on the White Whale (Beluga leucas) ex- 
hibited at the Westminster Aquarium,” by Dr. J. 
Murie. hin 

8 p.M. Chemical. ie 

8.30 P.M. Royal. Antiquaries. we e 

Fripay, June 21.—8 P.M. Philological : ‘‘ Report on the Present 
State of my Dialectal Investigations,” by A. J. Ellis. 

SaTuRDAY, June 22.—3 p.M. Physical: “Experiments with a 
new Polariscope,” by Prof. W. G. Adams; ‘‘ Starch 
and Unannealed Glass under the Polariscope,” by W. 
Baily ; ‘‘ Equipotential Surfaces of a Conductor under 
Influence,” by Sir F. Elliott; “Complementary 
Colours,” by Dr. Gorham; “Flow of Water from 
Orifices at Different Temperatures,” by Prof. W. C. 
Unwin ; “‘ Co-ordination of Space,” by C. H. Hinton ; 
“ Magnetic Figures illustrating Electrodynamic Rela- 
tions,” by Prof. S, P. Thompson. 

3.45 P.M. Botanic. 








SCIENCE. 


Accidents im Mines: their Causes and 
Prevention. By Alan Bagot, Mining 
Engineer. (London: C. Kegan Paul & 
Co., 1878.) 


THE owners, managers, and engineers of 
mines appear to look upon mining accidents 
as the necessary, and, to a great extent, un- 
avoidable concomitants of a hazardous occu- 
pation ; and they are always ready to assert, 
either directly or by implication, that most 
accidents are due to recklessness or careless- 
ness on the part of the men themselves. The 
miners and their friends, again, while ad- 
mitting that accidents arising from falls of 
coal and stone are mostly under their own 
control, contend that a large proportion of 
the lives lost in other ways might be saved, 
if the management could be induced, or 
forced, to adopt better means and more 
efficient precautions. Lastly, the general 
public have always manifested a keen and 
active sympathy for the victims of mining 
disasters ; but, as they do not know much 
about the matter practically, they are apt 
to be led away by the insinuations of one 
side or the asseverations of the other. It is 
to readers of the last class that a book like 
Mr. Bagot’s would prove particularly valu- 
able, if it were written with strict im- 
partiality, and without any leaning to- 
wards either the employer or the employed, 
and we are, therefore, sorry to find our 
author showing a decided bias in favour of 
the former. For example, in the chapter on 
dangerous practices not forbidden by the 
Mines’ Regulation Act, he says :— 


“We know from personal knowledge that the 
mines’ inspectors of the midland and northern dis- 
tricts are able practical men, not appointed in any 
undue haste, but after a careful consideration of 
the excellent and valuable experience that they 
undoubtedly possess in all matters relating to 
mines, If these men cannot assist in reducing 
the casualties in mines, it is very evident that 
others cannot. It is a matter of common occur- 
rence to find a tub standing on the top of an in- 
cline in a pit with the wheels unsecured, and 
which merely requires a push to send it off down 
the incline ‘to the ‘face.’ The ‘cager’ at the 
bottom of the drawing shaft constantly walks 
across under the opening of the shaft at the pit 
bottom, although he is purposely provided in 
most collieries with a passage round. If he fail 
to make use of this passage, he does so at the risk 





of his life. It must be stated, in fairness to col- 
liery proprietors, that the majority of accidents 
in mines, we believe, occur through neglect or 
breach of rules, and that if the public were more 
aware of this we should not hear of the accidents 
so often thoughtlessly attributed to mismanage- 
ment on the part of the owners, Until miners 
can be made aware that carelessness in mines may 
amount to criminal negligence, many forms of 
accident will continue to occur annually.” 

Mr. Bagot here refers to two frequent 
causes of accident: one due to leaving un- 
secured tubs standing at the top of inclines, 
the other to the foolhardiness of the cager in 
walking across the bottom of the shaft. In 
a later chapter he again calls attention to 
the first, and suggests means for preventing 
it; but as he dismisses the second sum- 
marily, in the words given above, and as the 
impression likely to be produced on the 
general reader is, in our opinion, an utterly 
wrong one, we shall endeavour to state what 
appear to us to be the true facts of the case. 
The cager (hitcher or bottomer) is the person 
who superintends the loading and disloading 
of the cages in which the little coal waggons, 
the men, and all materials are raised and 
lowered to and from the surface. He is, 
therefore, always at the bottom of the shaft, 
and it is frequently necessary for him and 
his assistants to cross over from one side to 
the other—a distance of about six feet in a 
straight line. In doing so he is exposed to 
two kinds of danger, one from pieces of 
coal or other substances falling down the 
shaft, the other from the uncertainty as 
to when the cage will descend upon the 
bottom. Itis true that there is, as Mr. Bagot 
says, @ passage provided in most collieries 
whereby anyone—and of course the cager 
also—can pass from one side of the bottom 
to the other; but in a large number of cases 
(we will not say in most, because we can 
only speak of what we ourselves have ob- 
served), the distance the cager would have 
to travel, if he made use of this passage, 
varies from ten toa hundred yards. Can 
it be wondered at, then, that he usually 
takes the shorter passage with its accom- 
panying risks? But inasmuch as there is 
not the least practical difficulty in the 
way of making an equally short and per- 
fectly safe passage alongside the cage, the 
public, to whom Mr. Bagot appeals, will 
be unable to understand why such a passage 
is not always provided in order that the 
temptation to cross under the open shaft may 
be entirely removed. Wecannot pretend to 
say why it is not done; but we suppose 
that, if there are any reasons, they are 
similar to those which might be advanced in 
favour of the custom of leaving the cagers 
quite unprotected from falling bodies while 
engaged at their legitimate work— a state 
of affairs that is far too common at the 
present day. 

Mr. Bagot’s language is often careless, 
even to grammatical incorrectness, and the 
various parts of his subject appear to have 
been thrown together without much attempt 
at arrangement. Indeed, we could not 


better describe our impression of the whole 
volume than by saying that it resembles a 
collection of notes made for the author’s own 
information during a course of desultory 
reading on mining subjects. 

In the first chapter, which is a dissertation 





on the uses of the barometer and thermo- 
meter in coal mines, the author gives it as 
his opinion that there should be two baro- 
meters and two thermometers in every mine ; 
he also laments the incorrectness of the in- 
struments usually employed, and suggests 
the advisability of having every one of them 
compared with standard ones, to be supplied 
to the inspectors by Government. He refers 
to a paper published in ‘the Proceedings 
(not Transactions) of the Royal Society, 
1872, by Messrs. Scott and Galloway, en- 
titled “ On the Connexion between Explo- 
sions in Collieries and Weather ;”’ and we 
think he would have done well to follow 
out the later contributions of the same 
authors to the Quarterly Journal of the 
Meteorological Society, October, 1874 and 
1875—in which he would have found simpler 
rules and a more efficient method of re- 
cording pressure and temperature than those 
given by himself. In the last of these papers 
(October, 1875) it is also stated that one 
barogram would be sufficient for any number 
of mines in the same neighbourhood, pro- 
vided that information of a downward ten- 
dency of the curve could be quickly conveyed 
to those in charge at the mines. Thus, instead 
of requiring two barometers and one or two 
observers at every mine, like Mr. Bagot, 
these authors tell us that one barometer and 
one observer are sufficient for a whole dis- 
trict in which there may be hundreds of 
mines. By extending the same principle 
still further, we arrive at the conclusion 
that a few such stations would be sufficient 
for the whole of Great Britain, if warnings 
could be sent to the mines by telegraph ; 
and that this arrangement would be in- 
finitely preferable to the present one, which, 
as Mr. Bagot says, is almost wholly inope- 
rative in consequence of the carelessness, 
indifference, and, perhaps we ought also to 
add, ignorance, of many of those whose duty 
it is to observe the instruments and profit 
by their warnings. 

Mr. Bagot thinks it necessary to reply to 
a writer in the Times (1875) who stated 
“that the barometer would not indicate the 
presence of carbonic acid gas, and was 
therefore an instrument worthless to mining 
engineers.” His arguments are not con- 
vincing, and we will therefore attempt to 
supply him with better ones. The foul or 
deoxygenated air and carbonic acid gas of 
mines are formed for the most part by 
chemical changes which take place in open 
fissures in the solid ground, and in the 
interstices of rubbish and stowing. The 
capacity and temperature of these spaces 
are sensibly constant during an interval of 
several days or weeks, and, consequently, 
every change of atmospheric pressure must 
necessarily produce a corresponding change 
in the mass of their gaseous contents. If 
the ground produces fire-damp they will 
contain that gas instead of choke-damp, 
either in a state of rest, or flowing through 
them into the workings. When the atmo- 
spheric pressure decreases, foul air and 
stagnant fire-damp are discharged, and the 
rate of flow of fire-damp is accelerated ; 
when the atmospheric pressure increases, on 
the other hand, fresh air is absorbed in the 
first case, amd the rate of flow of fire- 
damp is retarded in the second. Where 
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fire-damp in a state of tension is escaping 
through fissures of microscopical dimensions 
the result is the same in kind; but it is 
different in degree, and gradually approaches, 
although it never actually reaches, a limit at 
which the fissures are so small, and the 
tension of the fire-damp so great, that no 
ordinary barometric oscillation can produce 
an appreciable variation in the rate of flow. 
These are fundamental principles of physics, 
and are beyond reasonable controversy. 
Otherwise, Mr. Bagot might have chosen 
to meet mere personal opinion by an appeal 
to practical experience, and probably he 
could not have found a better example than 
the reply of Mr. T. J. Taylor, of Earsdon, to 
a question of the Select Committee of the 
House of Lords on Accidents in Mines 
(1849). The question and answer were as 
follows :— 

* Q. 6036.—Then should you say that in shallow 
mines the observations of the barometer would be 
useful in practice P 

“ A.—Yes, I should say so; for example, I have 
the management of a little colliery not far from 
my own residence, where there is no fire-damp, 
wut where a great quantity of carbonic acid is 
discharged from the fissures of the roof; and after 
the glass has been high for some time [past?], 
particularly if a sudden fall takes place, I have 
sometimes had occasion to send word to the under- 
viewer to be upon the look out, knowing that there 
would be a great deal of stithe or carbonic acid 
discharged into the mine at the time.” 


W. Gattoway. 








BOEHTLINGE’S SANSKRIT CHRESTOMATHY. 
Sanskrit Chrestomathie, von Otto Boehtlingk. 
Zweite Auflage. (St. Petersburg, 1877.) 


ir is always a pleasure to see an old friend 
rejuvenescent. Boehtlingk’s Sanskrit Chres- 
tomathy appeared for the first time in 1845, 
and it then helped many of us in our first 
attempts at acquiring a knowledge of Sans- 
krit, a language which at that time was not 
quite so easy to learn as it is now, when 
grammars, dictionaries, and texts, critically 
edited, abound. After thirty-two years it 
has appeared again in a second edition, con- 
taining all that was really useful in the 
first, and a great deal of additional matter 
that will prove still more useful to those 
who are now making their first steps in 
Sanskrit. 

Dr. Boehtlingk has, in the mean time, 
finished his magnum opus, the Dictionary of 
the Sanskrit Language, a work which others 
may have praised more loudly, but few more 
sincerely than I have. Nor have I any 
doubt that to a true scholar, such as Dr. 
Boehtlingk has proved himself to be, an 
honest appreciation of his labours will 
always be far more welcome than superla- 
tive generalities which, the more sincere we 
are towards ourselves, the more we dislike 
to hear from others. There have been 
some passages of arms between Dr. Boeht- 
lingk and myself which, much as I regretted 
them at the time, I cannot regret now, as 
they have only served to confirm my old 
conviction that the honest scholar is always 
the honest man, from whom we may differ, 
but for whom we can feel nevertheless a true 
sympathy and a legitimate admiration. 

The new edition of Dr. Boehtlingk’s 
Chrestomathy—I beg his pardon for omit- 





ting his well-earned titles, for he is really Son 
Excellence le Oonseiller intime de Sa Majesté 
lV’ Empereur de toutes les Russies—differs from 
the first chiefly by what we may call its 
articulation. We see in this the best 
evidence of the progress which the study 
of Sanskrit literature has made during 
the last thirty years. At the time when 
it first appeared, Sanskrit scholars were 
still chiefly occupied with some curious 
specimens of the later Sanskrit literature, 
the Meghadita, the Hitopadesa, Sakuntala, 
the so-called Laws of Manu, the Maha- 
bharata,and Ramayana. The really ancient 
and historically important literature of the 
Brahmans was just beginning to attract 
attention. Thus in the first edition of 
Boehtlingk’s Chrestomathy the Vedic litera- 
ture just peeps out at the end with a few 
hymns from the Rig-Veda. In the second 
edition the hymns of the Rig-Veda occupy, as 
by right, the first place, and they are followed 
by extracts from the Aitareya-brihmana, 
the Satapatha-brahmana, and the Brihad- 
dranyaka-Upanishad. All these, with the 
exception of the extract from the Aitareya- 
brahmana, are accentuated, thus showing 
that a knowledge of the rules of accent can 
no longer be dispensed with in a scholarlike 
study of Sanskrit. Next follow, still belong- 
ing to the Vedic period, extracts from the 
Grihya-sitras, or rules on the initiation of 
the pupil who is to receive a liberal educa- 
tion. 

Here the historical thread is broken; and, 
instead of the grammatical rules of Panini 
which we expected, we are led on at once to 
passages from the two old epic poems, the 
Mahabharata and Ramayana, old, if not in 
their present form, at least in the matter of 
which they treat. Between these and some 
portions of the Vishnu-purina, there is a 
short passage from the Raghuvamsa, the 
only specimen of Kalidasa’s poetry which the 
Chrestomathy presents. We then proceed to 
still more modern compositions, such as the 
Bhattikivya, the Kathasaritsigara, Hitopa- 
desa, and Gitagovinda, and return then only 
to the Laws of Manu, or, as they are more 
properly called, the Manava-dharmasistra, 
and the Mitaéksharéa. After these legal ex- 
tracts follow short specimens of medical and 
astrological literature, from Susruta and 
Varahamihira ; next, grammatical and rhe- 
torical extracts from Panini, the Amara- 
kosha, and the Kavyadarsa; a specimen of 
later Indian philosophy, the Vedantasara, and 
lastly a play, the Ratnavali, edited from five 
manuscripts by Prof. Cappeller. At the end 
of the book there are notes, a translation 
of one of the grammatical extracts, and a 
complete translation of the Vedantasira. A 
charming translation of the Ratnavali, based 
on the text, as edited by Prof. Cappeller, has 
lately been published by Ludwig Fritze 
(Chemnitz, 1878). 

All the texts, so far as I have been able to 
verify them, have been carefully edited, in 
some cases, I should say, a little too care- 
fully. I cannot approve, for instance, of 
the alterations introduced into the text of 
the Rig-Veda. I agree with Dr. Boehtlingk 
in looking on the Samhita text, as we now 
have it, as a kind of compromise between the 
Pada text and the requirements of classical 
grammar. We all know, and the ancient 


Vedic metricians knew it too, that in read- 
ing the Samhita text certain alterations must 
be made, in order to restore the ancient 
metres. Sometimes one syllable must be 
pronounced as two, sometimes the semi- 
vowels must be treated as vowels, sometimes 
elided vowels must be restored, while others 
must be elided, sometimes two syllables 
must be pronounced as one. There may be 
differences of opinion on some points, par. 
ticularly with regard to Synizesis, of which 
I treated in the preface to my translation of 
the Rig-Veda, p. cxliii. But in the main, 
every Sanskrit scholar with an ear for metre 
will know how to read, without our tearing 
the words to pieces or running them to. 
gether in print. Besides, if we once begin 
that, we must goon. If we print martiam 
in i, 41, 2, we must print aniyasya for 
anyasya in vii., 103, 5; we shall soon see 
nidhataoh (i. 41, 9) for nidhatoh, &c. 

How do we know that tredha was pro. 
nounced trayadha, and not tredhaa ? It might 
no doubt be argued that tredha occurs but 
twice as disyllabic, and that dha is otherwise 
monosyllabic; but this argument would still 
leave a sufficient amount of uncertainty to 
make us hesitate before admitting so excep- 
tional a form as trayadha into the text. It 
would not be difficult to remove many of these 
apparent anomalies by conjecture. Thus, 
instead of sisham, i., 154, 3, we might read 
sishyam. But we may also read sitisham. 
There can be little doubt that instead of 
mrila (ii., 27,14) we have to read marda; 
but here even Dr. Boehtlingk shrinks 
from so extreme a step, nor does he venture 
to write nririn instead of nrin (vii., 28, 3). 
The corruptions which have crept into the 
text are no doubt numerous; but first of all 
they are old, older than the Brahmana 
period ; secondly, they are instructive, if it 
were only as forcing us to account for their 
origin ; thirdly, they can be so easily removed 
conjecturally that one shrinks all the more 
from the attempt. Thus, in iii., 59, 2, the con- 
fusion of the metre seems due to the inser- 
tion of enam, which, though useful, was not 
necessary, and by the removal of which the 
metre is restored, as in amho asndti there 1s 
no necessity for elision. In x., 129, 7, every 
reader would at once suggest yadi va dadhe, 
yadi va no dadhe, reading no as two syllables, 
as in x., 86,2. But then one asks, if the 
text was so easy, how could the misunder- 
standing have arisen? And if the cor- 
rections are so easy, why did they not 
suggest themselves to the Srotriyas as_ well 
as to ourselves ? 

Dr. Boehtlingk is right in pointing out 
a misprint in my Index to the Rig-Veda. 
The vocative ptishan in i. 42, 5, ought to 
have been arranged under the cases where 
the vocative has the accent on the first 
syllable. It is rightly printed so in every 
one of my four editions of the Rig-Veda. If 
Professor Aufrecht gives it as unaccented, 
this can only be an accident, such as will 
happen occasionally even to the most pains- 
taking scholar. As to Panini’s rules apply- 
ing to this case, see hiranyavadsimattama in 
the next line, and Siyana’s remarks on agne 
ini, 1, 6; vol.i., p. 51. 

F. Max MUi.er. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 

ASTRONOMY. 

The Star-Clusters in the Constellation Perseus.— 
The exact determination of the relative positions 
of the stars in scattered clusters is obviously a 
first and essential condition of any fuix.re recog- 
nition of their relative motions. Nearly half-a- 
century ago Bessel devoted much time and trouble 
to observing the-brighter stars in the Pleiades 
by means of the Konigsberg heliometer, and 
more extended series of observations referring to 
the same group have since been made at Washing- 
ton and at Paris. Some other groups of stars 
have also been carefully observed; so that in 
their cases a fair foundation has been laid for ex- 
amination and comparison. That the rich and 
beautiful star-clusters in Perseus have eminent 
claims to be observed and measured with great 
exactness is evident. ey - Apo Krier, 
the present director of the Gotha observatory, 
undertook, in the autumn of 1860, while he was 
still assistant at the Bonn observatory, the mea- 
suring of a considerable number of stars in the 
cluster A Persei, by means of the Bonn heliometer. 
It was his intention to extend his observations 
over the whole group of stars, comprising the two 
clusters A and x Persei, some connexion between 
which is very probable. But his leaving Bonn, 
in the spring of 1862, for Helsingfors frustrated 
the execution of his original plan, and he had to 
content himself with finishing the observations of 
the preceding group. The results of these Bonn 
observations were published by him in 1865 in a 
paper, “Der Sternhaufen 4 Persei,” in the Abhand- 
lungen der Finnischen Societét der Wissenschaften. 
Some years later observations of the second group 
x Persei were undertaken by Dr. H. C. Vogel at 
the Leipzig observatory, and, after some delay, 
the results have now been published in a paper, 
Der Sternhaufen x Persei, §c. (Leipzig, 1878). 
The measures were made in the years 1867-70 by 
means of the 8-inch refractor at Leipzig, with the 
object of fixing the relative positions and magni- 
tudes of the stars of this cluster, so that any 
future change may not pass undetected. One 
hundred and seventy-six stars, in all, have been 
fixed in position by the filar-micrometer. The 
brighter stars were determined by measures 
of position-angle and distance in reference to 
four selected stars of the group. These four were 
connected by means of position-angles and dis- 
tances, and also by differences of right ascension 
and declination, and they were further connected 
with two stars of the preceding cluster A Persei, 
which had been observed with the Bonn meridian 
circle. The pairs of stars were observed alter- 
nately on different threads of the micrometer, the 
zero-points determined under the same conditions 
as those of the observations, and the position- 
angles measured by turning the circle alternately 
in opposite directions. From four to six measures 
of position-angle and distance were taken each 
night, and for each pair of the brighter stars at 
least four nights’ observations were secured. The 
— errors of the final positions of these 
righter stars were found to be less than 0°1” in 
both co-ordinates, The positions of the fainter 
stars were referred to those of brighter ones by 
differences of right ascension and declination, at 
least in two nights for each star, and were deter- 
mined with an accuracy of less than 1” in each 
Co-ordinate, which the observer considered suffi- 
cient for his purpose. The magnitudes of the 
176 observed stars of the cluster range between 
65m. and 13m. Each of the fainter stars 
was determined by eye-estimates of magni- 
tude at least five times. The brighter stars 
were determined on several evenings by the 
eye, and, on two nights, each was compared by a 
Ollner’s photometer with one of the selected 
Standard stars. The agreement of these estima- 
tions of magnitudes is very close and satisfactory. 
About 14 degrees south of the two splendid 
clusters A and x Persei there isa third remarkable 





star-cluster in the same constellation. This cluster, 
known as No. 34 Messier, was observed in the 
ears 1860-67 by M. Pihl at Christiania, who, 
y means of a refractor of only 3} inches aperture, 
and furnished with merely a ring- and a bar- 
micrometer, has succeeded in making as good 
determinations of the positions of the brighter 
stars in the cluster as could be obtained by such 
simple means. The results of his observations 
were published in 1869 in a agente paper, 
“ Micrometric Examination of Stellar Cluster in 
Perseus.” It ought to be the aim of observers 
with adequate instruments at their service to 
extend a strict examination to all the more 
remarkable clusters scattered over the heavens. 


Return of Encke’s Periodical Comet.—The 
geocentric path of Encke’s comet on its return to 
perihelion in the present year will be somewhat 
similar to that described by it in the year 
1845, and not favourable for observations in the 
northern hemisphere. Dr. von Asten, of Pulkowa, 
has published an ephemeris for the present appa- 
rition, in continuation of his very elaborate and 
troublesome researches and discussions referring 
to the orbit. According to his calculations the 
comet will pass its perihelion on July 26, and 
will be nearest to the earth on August 21, ata 
distance rather greater than the distance of the 
sun. It is much to be desired that the comet 
may be observed independently and well at more 
than one observatory in the southern hemisphere, 


Te Annual Visitation of the Royal Observa- 
tory, Greenwich, took place on June. From the 
Report of the Astronomer-Royal to the Board of 
Visitors, read on that occasion, we learn that the 
computations for the Nine-year Catalogue of 
2,263 stars, including some supplementary investi- 

ations, were completed in the course of 1877. 

he catalogue, which comprises the observations 
of stars made from 1868 to 1876, is drawn up in 
the same form as previous catalogues, the only 
noteworthy alteration being the addition of 
another decimal place to the right ascensions and 
their annual precessions, so that the right ascen- 
sions are thus made to correspond more nearly with 
the polar distances as regards the degree of accuracy 
exhibited. Some investigation has been made of the 
— errors in right ascension, depending on 
the assumed places of the clock-stars. A correc- 
tion of the assumed co-latitude has also been 
deduced, and the result of the new determination 
based on all the observations of circumpolar stars 
is stated to be 38°31’ 21-40. The Nine-year 
Catalogue is intended to form Appendix I. of the 
Greenwich volume for 1876, while Appendix II. 
will consist of the continuation of the Astronomer- 
Royal’s Numerical Lunar Theory. In the remarks 
referring to the latter the Astronomer-Royal 
mentions that a cursory collation of some of the 
terms with those known before had led to the 
supposition that there might be some error in the 
computations of the Annual Equation and re- 
lated terms, but that a most jealous re-examina- 
tion had detected nothing, and had confirmed his 
belief in the general accuracy of the numerical 
computations; that he could not yet venture to 
assume an error in Delaunay’s theory, but that 
he remembered that the Annual Equation had 
given great trouble to the late Sir John Lubbock, 
who more than once had changed his conclu- 
sions as to its true value. Adverting to 
the reduction of the observations of the Transit of 
Venus, the Astronomer-Royal states that it soon 
became evident that the different stages of pheno- 
mena at ingress (and egress) must be most accu- 
rately discriminated, and that had been done by 
Captain Tupman with great care and with great 
general success; although Captain Tupman him- 
self had been induced lately to modify his inter- 
pretation of the observer's language in one or two 
instances, Then it became evident that in one in- 


stance there was indubitably an error of one 
minute in time, and suspicions arose of a similar 
Finally, a Report 


error in other observations, 





had been made to the Government on July 5, 
giving as the mean result for mean solar parallax 
8°76”, the results from ingress and from egress, 
however, differing to the extent of 0°11”. A more 
complete calculation by the Astronomer-Royal 
himself had given sensibly the same result, liable 
to no error except from the interpretation of ob- 
servers’ language. All had subsequently been 
re-examined by Captain Tupman; different in- 
terpretations had, in a few instances, been put 
on the records; several observations from colo- 
nial stations had been combined; instead of 
using different phases in the observations, 
attempts had been made to ascertain the 
one phase “contact of limbs;” the notes of 
a few unpractised observers had been rejected ; 
and the result for parallax had been increased to 
8-82 or 8’83. Of the numerous photographs 
taken at the various stations, the Astronomer- 
Royal says that they had been carefully measured 
by Mr. Burton and re-measured by Captain Tup- 
man, and that the measure of photographic dis- 
tortion had been well ascertained, but that the 
results from photography had disappointed him 
much, The failure had arisen, perhaps, some- 
times from irregularity of limb, or from atmo- 
spheric distortion, but more frequently from faint- 
ness and from want of clear definition. Man 
mee pe which to the eye appeared good, 
ost all strength and sharpness when placed under 
the measuring microscope. It had once been re- 
marked to him, “ You might as well try to 
measure the zodiacal light.” A final result 817 
had been obtained from Mr. Burton’s measures 
and 808 from Captain Tupman’s. 





CHEMISTRY AND MINERALOGY, 


New Minerals from Laangban.—A number of 
new and interesting mineral species from this 
locality have been described by A. E. Norden- 
skjéld (Jahrbuch fiir Mineralogie, 1878, 206). 
Atopite is the name given to a yellowish-brown 
or resin-brown, semi-translucent mineral which 
possesses the following composition :— 





Antimonic’acid . . . » 72°61 
Lime . ‘ “ = & 17°85 
Iron protoxide. ° ° . . 279 
Manganese protoxide . . . 153 
Potash . . . . . - 086 
Soda o a * ao ’ . 4°40 

100.04 


The antimony appears to be present in the form of 
the higher oxide of that metal; and the numbers 
correspond with the formula 2RO,Sb,0,. Moni- 
molite and romeite are the minerals most closely 
allied to the new species ; it differs from the former 
in containing no lead oxide and a larger pro= 
portion of antimonic acid, and from the latter in 
the ratio of base to acid, and in the fact that all 
the antimony is present as antimonic acid. Atopite 
is found at ngban disseminated through 
hedyphane, which occurs in fine veins and layers 
in rhodonite. It crystallises in regular octahedra, 
and has a hardness of 5°5-6-0, and the specific 
gravity of 5°03.—Ekdemite is a coarsely crystalline 
mineral of a bright yellow colour, with a faint 
greenish tinge ; in thin plates it is translucent, and 
is uniaxial and exhibits a distinct basal cleavage. 
The hardness is 2°5-3-0, and the specific gravity 
=7'14, The solution of this mineral in acid 
reduces potassium permanganate, A pure speci- 
men of hienite was found to possess the follow- 
ing composition :— 





Lead oxide . ° e ° . 58°25 
Lead . . . . . . 23°39 
Chlorine . . . . . . 8:00 
Arsenious acid ° ° ° - 10°60 

100°24 


These numbers indicate the formula 5 PbO, 
As,0, +2 Pb Cl, as that of the new species. The 
mineral occurs, imperfectly foliated, in mangano- 
calcite, and as greenish-yellow deposits encrusting 
it. The author also found at Laangban small 
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lemon-yellow granules enclosed in the calcite 
which fills the cavities of a resin-brown coloured 
garnet; these granules contain arsenic, lead, 
and chlorine, but a satisfactory analysis of them 
could not be performed from want of material. He 
states that hoy crystallise in the rhombic sys- 
tem, and, regarding them as ekdemit, he believes 
the new mineral to be dimorphous.—Hydro- 
cerussite is a white mineral enclosing native lead ; 
it appears to be a hydrated lead carbonate having 
the composition represented by the formula 
2 PbO,CO, +H,0.—Hyalotekite is a white or 
pearl-grey, semi-translucent mineral possessing a 
coarsely-crystalline structure, and cleaving in two 
directions lying 90° or nearly 90° apart. It is 
easily fusible, and is insoluble in hydrochloric acid 
and sulphuric acid. An imperfect analysis 
showed it to contain the following ingredients :— 
Silicic acid 39°62 per cent. 


Lead oxide ° ° « eee « 
Baryta . . . - 2066 ,, 
Lime . . . 7°00 ” 
Loss on ignition ° « Ct «w 


Alumina, potash, &c. . not determined. 

In appearance it very closely resembles a greyish- 
white felspar, and it occurs associated with hedy- 
phane and schefferite—Ganomalite is the name 
which was given by the author in 1876 to a lead 
silicate occurring at Laangban. As it has recently 
transpired that certain specimens which were 
believed to be ganomalite contain no lead what- 
ever, and are in reality tephroite (manganese sili- 
cate), Nordenskjéld has published fuller details 
and an analysis of the mineral. Ganomalite occurs 
massive associated with tephroite, which it so 
closely resembles that any specimen under exam- 
ination should be tested by the blow-pipe. It is 
white or greyish white, possesses marked doubly 
refractive power, has a hardness of 4°0, and the 
specific gravity 4°98. When heated with soda in 
the reducing thon, the yellow crust on the char- 
coal and the reduced metal indicate the presence 
of lead. The composition of a specimen of this 
mineral was found to be :— 


Silicic acid. . . ’ » 3455 
Lead oxide : . . » 84°89 
Manganese protoxide . 20°01 
Lime. . . » 4°89 


Magnesia ° ° ‘ ° . 368 
Alkalies, &e. . ° ° ‘ - 1:6 


e . . 2 


99°88 

On one specimen, which appeared to be ganomalite 
in the crystallised condition, the angle between 
two planes of cleavage was found to be 104° 33’, 
The last of the minerals mentioned in this inter- 
esting paper has been termed jacobsite. It has 
strongly developed magnetic characters, and con- 
tains, in addition to some constituents which are 
apparently accidentally present, the following 
oxides :— 


Iron oxide , . 58°39 per cent. 
Manganese oxide ‘ . 6:96 a 
Manganese protoxide 29°93 ‘ 
Magnesia . . . - 1°68 


The formula of jacobsite appears therefore to be 
MnO (Fe,0,, Mn,0,). 

Adamite.—This mineral, a zinc arsenate, hitherto 
met with at Chanarcillo, Chili, and the Mine de 
la Garonne, has been found by Laspeyres in the 
calamine deposits of Laurium. It forms small 
crystals of a greenish hue, and occurs in the 
cavities of the rose-red or reddish massive ore of 
the Greek mines, associated with arseniosiderite, 
crystallised smithsonite, and sometimes with 
mimetesite. Its crystallographic characters were 
found not to differ materially from those of the 
specimens of adamite from Chanarcillo. Braun 
draws attention (Jahrbuch fiir Mineralogie, 1878, 
188) to the interesting group of minerals, more 
than twenty in number, occurring in the Laurium 
beds, and points out the advantages which would 
accrue to science if they could be examined in 
situ by a good mineralogist. The ore which is 
now being raised is calcined before it is shipped, 





and the minerals associated with the calamine are 
consequently destroyed. 


The Reduction of the Chlorates.—-Tommasi finds 
that dilute solutions of the chlorates of copper, 
lead, sodium and barium are not reduced by so- 
dium amalgam; zinc and sulphuric acid, on the 
other hand, effect a complete reduction; while 
zine alone removes the oxygen in part only. Cop- 
per chlorate is partially reduced by cadmium, 
aluminium, and iron. Lead chlorate is only re- 
duced by aluminium; mercury chlorate is not 
acted upon by zinc, sodium amalgam, tin, alu- 
minium or copper. Free chloric acid is not 
reduced by sodium amalgam; zinc and sulphuric 
acid, however, remove the whole of its oxygen. 
Zinc alone in contact with chloric acid was found, 
in 100 hours, to have reduced 14 per cent. of the 
acid (Ber. deut. chem, Gesell, Berlin., xi., 345). 


Absorption of Water by Sodium Hydrate and 
Calcium Chlortde.—Miiller-Erzbach describes an 
interesting experiment (Ber. deut. chem. Gesell. 
Berlin, xi., 409) made for the purpose of testing 
the relative attractive force of these substances for 
water. He placed a tube filled with solid sodium 
hydrate in communication with a similar one con- 
taining solid hydrated calcium chloride, the free 
ends being carefully closed. After the lapse of 
two months he found that the tube containing the 
chloride weighed 15 mg. less, and that filled with 
soda 16 mg. more, than at the commencement of 
the experiment. To completely effect the removal 
of moisture from a gas by means of calcium 
chloride appears an impossibility. The attraction 
for water exhibited by potash appears to be inter- 
mediate between that of the substances men- 
tioned. 


A New Product of the Oxidation of Lead.— 
Red lead, as is well known, is prepared by heat- 
ing litharge (lead oxide) in a fine state of division 
to 500° in a current of air. The oxide slowly 
takes up 2°3 per cent. of its weight of oxygen, and 
is converted into an oxide represented by the 
formula Pb,O,. Dumas regarded this substance 
as a compound of lead oxide and lead peroxide 
(2PbO + PbO, =Pb,0,); Berzelius, on the other 
hand, believed it to consist of lead oxide and 
lead sesquioxide, and to resemble magnetic oxide 
of iron (Fe,O,) in point of constitution. Although 
he did not succeed in isolating the sesquioxide, 
it has now been shown by Debray (Compt. rend., 
1878, Ixxxvi., 513) that such an oxide can 
under certain conditions be formed. When lead 
peroxide is heated to 440° a brisk evolution of 
oxygen is observed to take place; after the lapse 
of four or five hours the substance is entirely con- 
verted into red lead. If the lead peroxide be 
heated to 350° gas is plentifully evolved, but the 
action very soon ceases, and a product is ob- 
tained having exactly the composition of lead 
sesquioxide. It is a greenish-brown powder, 
which, both in properties and in point of com- 
position, stands intermediate between red lead and 
lead peroxide. It can also be produced by heat- 
ing lead oxide, or, what is better, lead carbonate, 
at 350° in a current of air or oxygen. The cause 
of the failure of the eurlier chemists to isolate 
this oxide is clearly to be traced to their having 
employed too high temperatures. 





PHILOLOGY. 


At a meeting of the Society of Biblical Archae- 
ology on Tuesday, June 4,an important paper was 
read by the Rev. W. Houghton “On the Hiero- 
glyphic or Picture Origin of the Characters of the 
Assyrian Syllabary.” After adducing some evi- 
dence to show that written language probably 
originated in pictures representing objects or ideas, 
the author gave a few instances of the fact from 
ancient Chinese characters, and then passed on to 
trace some of the characters of the Assyrian syl- 
labary to their primitive pictorial forms. Of the 
522 characters given in Sayce’s Grammar, very 
few indeed of the simple characters exhibit their 





primitive forms; the composite characters, on the 
other hand, often reveal their origin. It is only 
when we go back to the archaic forms of the 
simple characters that their primary form and 
meaning can in many cases be discovered. Th 
the character which represents the “ domestic ox” 
may be shown to be the picture of that animal’s 
head, while the character which denotes “ the 
wild bull,” or Bos primigenius, was originally the 
head of an ox conjoined with an ideograph de- 
noting “country.” Among other characters 
analysed and explained by Mr. Houghton were 
the ideograph of “ fire,” which he traced back to 
a combination of wood, a fire-machine and sparks 
of fire; the ideographs of “foot” and “ yoke,” 
traced back to the pictures of a sandaled foot and 
a pair of fetters; and the ideograph of “ rest,” 
originally represented by the picture of the sun 
setting behind a mountain. A specimen-page of 
a list of the cuneiform characters under their dif- 
ferent forms—archaic, linear, hieratic, later Baby- 
lonian, Assyrian, hieratic Assyrian, Protomedic, 
and Susian—with a column in which the hiero- 
glyphics out of which they had come are ex- 
plained, was circulated among the members of the 
society. The oe belongs to a work 
which is being written by Mr. Houghton, and is 
to be published by Messrs Bagster and Sons. 


Worterbuch der ostfriesischen Sprache. Von J. 
ten Doornkaat Koolman. Heft 1-3. (Norden: 
Harm. Braams.) This dictionary of the impor- 
tant East-Frisian dialect promises to be a very 
elaborate one, the end of the third part bringing 
it only down to “ Deksel.” It is, however, very 
much to be regretted that this breadth of treat- 
ment has been lavished mainly on long-winded 
etymological discussions, which seem to take up 
at least two-thirds of the work. The author 
would have done better to publish his etymo- 
logies in a separate form, instead of tacking 
them on to a dictionary of a so-little studied 
dialect as East-Frisian, where the general student 
can be hardly expected to seek them. It is now 

enerally admitted that the first business of 

ialectologists is to present the actual dialect 
itself as fully and accurately as possible, in a 
careful phonetic notation, and with full examples 
of every form and meaning. So far as can be 
judged from what has appeared of the work, the 
phonetic notation seems to be hardly minute 
enough to satisfy the requirements of the present 
day: it certainly has not the thoroughness and 
consistency of such a system as that adopted by 
Winteler in his Kerenzer Mundart. 

Einleitung in das Studium des Angelsichsischen 
(Grammatik, Text, Ubersetzung, Anmerkungen, 
Glossar). Von Karl Kérner. Erster Theil: 
Formenlehre. (Heilbronn: . Henninger.) The 


work of which the present brief grammar (67 pp.) ” 


is the first instalment aims at supplying the want 
of an elementary introduction to the study of the 
oldest period of the English language, especially 
from a scholastic point of view. The grammar 
consists mainly of a sketch of the inflections, 
with a few scattered remarks on the syntax, and 
a few introductory ones on the history of the 
language and the phonology. What strikes us, 
especially in a German work, is the extra- 
ordinary meagreness of the treatment of the 
latter subject, which is summarily dismissed in 
two pages and a-half! A considerable portion of 
this narrow space is further taken up by superfluous 
remarks on the punctuation of the MSS. and 
other subjects which are of no interest whatever 
for ordinary students. The vowel-changes are 
dismissed in the following summary style: “Die 
Vocale werden oft unter einander vertauscht, 80 
dass ein und dasselbe Wort in der verschieden- 
sten Orthographie sich findet.” As examples 
are given, among others, man and mon, eowan, 
idwan, iéwan, without any hint of the fact 
that many of these different forms really belong 
to distinct periods of the language. The state- 


ment that ange interchanges with enge is quite 
incorrect: the former is the adverb, the latter the 
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adjective. Nor does @fen ever appear as éfen in 
est-Saxon texts, except by a mere slip of the 
en, All this really amounts toa return to the 
chaos of a hundred years ago: it cannot be too 
strongly urged that an intelligent knowledge of 
Anglo-Saxon is an impossibility without a previous 
mastery of the elements of its phonology. In the 
consonants we are told that consonants are some- 
times dropped, so that, for instance, citSe stands for 
cunde, pen for pegn, &c. The beginner might 
infer from this that the form cunde actually exists 
side by side with cide. The author seems to be 
more at home among the inflections, although his 
want of attention to the chronology of the 
language often tempts him to draw conclusions 
from isolated forms in late MSS. which are, to 
say the least, extremely dubious. It is especially 
dangerous to base any inductions on the extremely 
corrupt texts of the poetry, many of which were 
written by scribes who only very imperfectly un- 
derstood what they wrote. Thus we find (p. 8) 
the old delusion about a genitive in -as, although 
this form never occurs in old MSS. Indeed, the 
mere fact of such forms as deges (-@s) being the 
only ones in the very oldest eighth-century glos- 
saries is enough to prove the impossibility of such 
a genitive as -as, for if it had been retained till 
after the general change of a into @, we should 
have had *dages through the whole range of the 
language, just as we have the acc. care, &c.: the 
form deges unavoidably postulates a prehistoric 
*dages. Almost equally dubious is the instru- 
mental in -9 (p. 7). In his remarks on the tenses 
the author has called attention to an interesting use 
of the preterite for the present in a continuous, half- 
rfect sense, which he also finds in the well- 
nown passages of Bedwulf: “Ic wes endesta, 
&gwearde hedld.” “Mihtig god manna cynnes 
wedld,” &c.; and several other original observa- 
tions will be found scattered through the work. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
AnTHROPoLoGicAL InstrtuTe.—( Tuesday, May 28.) 


Masor-Gen. Lane Fox, F.R.S., V.-P., in the Chair. 
Mr. Hyde Clarke exhibited a carved stone object 
which was considered to have come from“ Central 
America.—Col. Paske read a paper on “ Buddhism in 
Little Thibet.” After a brief description of the route 
through the Kangra and Kulu valleys to the high 
mountain passes leading into Lahore and Spiti, the 
paper gave particulars of the physical features of 
those countries, their products, &c., with some ac- 
count of the habits and customs of the people, con- 
cluding with observations on Buddhism. Col. Paske 
gave an explanation of the modified form of Buddhism 
prevalent in the provinces of Little Thibet, and 
brought to notice the ritual and religious customs of 
the Lamas or Buddhist priests, described his visits to 
Buddhist monasteries, exhibiting specimens of Bud- 
dhist ritualistic instruments and other curiosities, 
with a small painting representing the Triumph of 
Buddhism, executed by a Lama recently arrived from 
Llassa.—Mr. Brabrook read a paper by Mr. Alfred 
Simson, entitled “Notes on the Piojés of the Patu- 
mayo.” A tribe of Indians occupying the middle and 
lower Aguarico and a considerable stretch of the left 
bank of the Napo, are known as the Santa-Maria 
Indians or Piojés, from the word in their language 
pige. They speak the same language and have several 
traits in common with the Indians inhabiting the 
borders of the Upper Putumayo, who seem to have no 
special appellation, but whom Mr. Simson proposed to 
call the Macaguajes, or Piojés of the Putumayo. Mr. 
Simson’s experience of these Indians extended only to 
those living on the banks of the main stream,during long 
Journeys with a number of them selected from differ- 
ent villages, and visits and sojourns in most of these 
villages, Their dwellings, religion, and customs were 
fully described. Mr. Simson also communicated a 
“Vocabulary of the Zaparo Language.” 





Zooxoaicar Sociery or Lonpon.—( Tuesday, June 4.) 


Pror. Frowser, F.RS., V.-P., in the Chair. The 
Secretary read a Report on the additions that had 
been made to the Society's Menagerie during the 
month of May.—Mr. Sclater exhibited a young speci- 





men of Temminck’s Manis (Manis Temmincki), and 
read a note describing the habits of this animal in 
captivity by Mr. F. Holmwood, Assistant Political 
Agent at Zanzibar. He also called attention to the 
extraordinary mimicry of the true rectrices by the 
elongated upper tail coverts in Ciconia maguari and 
C. episcopus, as observable in the living examples of 
these birds in the Society’s Gardens.—Mr. E. R. 
Alston exhibited, on behalf of Dr. Elliott Coues, two 
specimens of Synaptomys Cooperi. To this species— 
the type of Synaptomys, proposed in 1867 by Prof. 
Baird as a subgenus of Myodes—full generic rank had 
been accorded by Dr. Coues in 1874. The present 
specimens were, so far as was known, the first typical 
specimens sent to Europe.—Prof. Huxley read a 
memoir on the cray-fishes, in which he gave a review 
of the various generic divisions of this group of 
Podopthalmous Crustacea, and pointed out how re- 
markably these divisions corresponded with their 
geographical distribution.—Prof. W. H. Flower ex- 
hibited the skull of a two-horned rhinoceros from 
Tipperah, and read a note on the peculiarities of its 
structure.—A communication was read from Messrs. 
Godman, Salvin, and Druce, containing a catalogue of 
the Lepidoptera collected by Mr. S. N. Walter in the 
Island of Billiton. Messrs. Godman and Salvin also 
read a list of the butterflies collected in Eastern New 
Guinea and some neighbouring islands by Dr. Comrie, 
during the voyage of H.M.S. Basilisk.—Mr. A. G. 
Butler read a paper containing the description of a 
new species of the orthopterous genus Phylloptera 
from Madagascar, which he proposed to name Phyl- 
loptera segonoides.—Messrs. Sclater and Salvia read a 
Report on the collection of birds made during the 
voyage of H.M.S. Challenger. The present com- 
munication, forming the eleventh of the series, con- 
tained a description of the Steganopodes and of the 
Impennes. Of the first group the collection contained 
thirty-three specimens belonging to eight species; of 
the second, thirty-seven specimens belonging to six 
species.—Prof, E. Ray Lankester read a paper in 
which he gave an account of the structure of the 
hearts of Ceratodus, Protopterus, and Chimaera, with an 
account of certain undescribed pocket-valves in the 
conus arteriosus of Ceratodus and of Protopterus. 





Cuemicat Socrety.—( Thursday, June 6.) 


Dr. Grapstong, President, in the Chair. The fol- 
lowing papers were read :—* Analogies between the 
Action of the Copper-Zine Couple and occluded and 
nascent Hydrogen,” by Dr. Gladstone and Mr. Tribe. 
The authors have observed that finely-divided copper 
charged with hydrogen converts nitre into potassium 
nitrite and ammonia, and reduces potassium chlorate 
to chloride. The copper-zine couple converts nitro- 
benzol in aqueous solution into anilin, a reaction which 
the authors have utilised for the detection of small 
quantities of nitrobenzol. The action of pailadium- 
hydrogen, platinum-hydrogen, and carbon-hydrogen 
on various substances have been investigated and 
compared with the action of the copper-zinc couple. 
During the reading of the paper, Dr. Russell took the 
chair.—“ On the Alkaloids of the Aconites, Part III.,” 
by Dr. Wright and Mr. Luff. The authors have con- 
tinued their researches on these alkaloids, and in the 
present paper investigate the saponification, &c., of 
aconitin and picraconitin, and have obtained two new 
bases, aconine and picraconin ; acetyl and benzoyl de- 
rivatives of several of the bases have been formed. 
The authors draw an important practical conclusion 
from their work: that it is quite possible to obtain 
crystallised alkaloids of constant composition from A. 
Serox and A, napellus, instead of the amorphous pre- 
parations which are now sold, and which often contain 
40 and even 90 per cent. of bases more or less inert. — 
“‘On the Alkaloids of the Veratrums, Part I.: Alka- 
loids of Veratrum sabadilla,” by Dr. Wright and Mr. 
Luff. After discussing the conflicting statements 
which have been made by previous observers, the 
authors give details of the process of extraction, 
which consisted in digesting the crushed seeds 
with alcoholic tartaric acid, evaporation and extraction 
by numerous and prolonged shakings with ether. 
Three alkalcids were obtained: veratrine (C,, H;, 
NO,,), which on saponification splits up into veratric 
acid and a new base, verin; cevadin (C,, H, NO,), 
splitting up on saponification into cevadie acid 
(methylerotonic acid) and cevin: cevadillin (C,, H;, 
NO,), which does not crystallise or form crystalline 
salts.—“On the Action of Hydrochloric Acid upon 
Chemical Compounds,” by J. W. Thomas. The 





author has examined the action, in several ways, of 
hydrochloric acid on many salts—nitrates, sulphates, 
tartrates, citrates, chromates, oxalates, &c.—‘“ On 
the Action of Oxides on Salts, Part I.,” by Dr. Mills 
and Mr, Wilson. The object of the authors was to 
determine the law in consequence of which the action 
of oxides on salts leads in general to the formation of 
other oxides derived from the salts in question. 
They have studied the action of tungstic, silicic, and 
titanic oxides on potassic carbonate at a high tempe- 
rature.—‘On a New Test for Glycerin,’ by Dr. 
Senier and Mr. Lowe. This test is founded on an ob- 
servation of Iles, that borax when treated with glyce- 
rin gives to a Bunsen flame the green colour charac- 
teristic of boracic acid. By means .of this test one- 
tenth per cent. of glycerin was detected in beer after 
concentration, &e.—‘‘On Ammonium Triiodide,” by 
G. 8. Johnson. The author has prepared this sub- 
stance by dissolving iodine to saturation in a strong 
aqueous solution of ammonium iodide, and by stirring 
crystals of ammonium iodide and iodine with a small 
quantity of water till the resulting black liquid re- 
fused to dissolve more of either ingredient. The 
liquid on evaporation over sulphuric acid gave dark- 
blue prisms of the substance in question, slightly de- 
liquescent, and possessing a specific gravity of 3°749. 





Liprary Association.—( Friday, June 7.) 


Rozert Harrison, Esq., Treasurer, in the Chair, 
Mr. Ernest C. Thomas was elected to the joint-secre- 
taryship vacant by the resignation of Mr. E 
Nicholson.—A paper was read on “ The projected 
Universal Catalogue,” by Mr. W. E. Axon.—Mr. E. B, 
Nicholson exhibited and explained a specimen of the 
card-catalogue used in the Ecole des Langues at 
Paris. 








FINE ART. 
SMITH’S BRITISH MEZZOTINTO PORTRAITS. 


British Mezzotinto Portraits ; being a Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of these Engravings, from 
the Introduction of the Art to the begin- 
ning of the present Century, &c., &. 
By John Chaloner Smith, B.A., M.R.LA., 
M. Inst. C.E. Part 1, Adams to Faber. 
(London: H. Sotheran & Co., and J. 
Noseda, 1878.) 


“More than two centuries have elapsed,”’ says 
Mr. Chaloner Smith in his Preface, “since the 
introduction into this country of the newly 
invented method of mezzotinto engraving. 
From that time it was rapidly developed 
here, and was practised to-an extent and 
with a skill and success not attained to 
elsewhere, so that it may justly be denomi- 
nated ‘our national art.’”’ Indeed, on the 
continent of Europe the art which we call 
mezzotint is almost as well known under the 
name of maniere anglaise as under its more 
usual name of maniére noire. The best 
known of the early mezzotint engravers, 
such as Blooteling and the Fabers, were 
foreigners working in England, or for the 
English market; but when once a native 
school arose the foreigners were distanced, 
and no Dutch, or German, or French names 
can be put for a moment by the side of those 
of the Watsons, Valentine Green, J. R. 
Smith, and the many English masters of 
equal fame. It is perhaps to be regretted that 
Mr. Smith has not prefixed to his work a short 
historical summary of the progress of the art ; 
for with the mode of arrangement which he 
adopts—viz., by engravers placed alpha- 
betically—it is not possible to gain a con- 
secutive view of the history of mezzotint 
from the book itself. It would have been 
interesting, for example, if Mr. Smith had 
undertaken to vindicate the claims of 
mezzotint to the place of our national art 
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by showing how, under the fostering care of 
Alderman Boydell, ‘the small number of 
eminent engravers, most of them foreigners,” 
of whom that patriotic citizen speaks, gave 
way to the brilliant group of English artists 
with whose names mezzotint is now and for 
ever identified. He has not chosen, however, 
to do this, and perhaps it is not to be asked 
of the maker of a catalogue on this scale, 
who may fairly demand of his readers that 
if he gives them the facts they must do their 
generalising for themselves. Certainly of 
preface and introductory matter Mr. Smith 
has been most sparing. Even on the biblio- 
graphy of his subject he has little to say, 
and seems to write for those who are 
already well acquainted with what Granger, 
Bromley, and Evans have done in the same 
line. We need only say that, in defending 
the mode of classification which he has 
adopted, Mr. Smith has succeeded in an easy 
task. No one in these days would wish for 
a catalogue arranged by personages or artists 
rather than by engravers, or would think of 
returning from the principle of Bartsch to 
the principle of Granger. 

The design of the author, then, is to give 
in four stately volumes, of which the first 
is before us, a complete account of “all 
mezzotinto portraits published in England, 
Scotland, or Ireland down to the early part 
of the present century, not including those 
by engravers, such as §. W. Reynolds and 
Charles Turner, whose principal works were 
produced at amore modern date.” Together 
with the account of the portraits he gives a 
few chronological notes both on the en- 
gravers and on the persons represented ; 
and each article includes an account of the 
different “states” of the portrait. It is 
evident that such a work, if it is to be at 
once accurate and complete, demands the 
most arduous labour and the widest and 
closest observation. It is the sort of work 
that would be attempted by no one but an 
enthusiast, and carried through by no 
one but a man of infinite patience. Mr. 
Chaloner Smith has certainly both these 
qualities to a great degree, and the imperfec- 
tions of his book are perhaps due rather to 
his circumstances than to himself. A civil 
engineer living in county Wexford cannot, 
unless by a miracle, write as satisfactory a 
catalogue as the curator of a great museum ; 
no private collection, however complete (and 
Mr. Smith’s is said to be very complete), is 
large enough for the purposes of a definitive 
list of this kind. A few examples will show 
what sort of deficiencies are to be found in 
this book. 

Take the engravings after Richard Earlom. 
Mr. Smith does not mention one of the most 
beautiful of the portraits in Boydell’s Hough- 
ton Gallery, “A Lady Reading, after F. 
Boll (sic)” (1775). Of No. 36, James, 
Duke of Kichmond, he gives two states only. 
The British Museum has one before any 
letters whatever. Of No. 16, William 
Henry, Duke of Gloucester (Hamilton), a 
state undescribed in the catalogue exists, 
with an etched inscription. Of No. 44, the 
very interesting print of the 1771 Evzhibition 
of the Royal Academy, there is no mention 
of the first state, with an inscription quite 
different from that given by Mr. Smith. In 
the account of engravings by that charming 





artist, W. Dickinson, several imperfections 
may be noticed. The date given for the 
first state of the portrait of David Garrick 
(after Pine) is May 10, 1778. In the 
British Museum impression it is December 
1, 1776. In No. 28 (Jane, Duchess of 
Gordon, after Reynolds) a curious mis- 
take occurs which Mr. Smith should have 
noticed. The first impressions have ‘ pub- 
lish’d Feb’ 29th, 1775”—which, as 1775 
was not leap-year, was an impossible date. 
Afterwards the inscription was altered, in 
some impressions to March 1, and in some 
to February 28. Mr. Smith only mentions 
the last. Of No. 50 (Dr. Mudge) a state 
exists before any letters, Mr. Smith only 
noticing the state with dotted inscription. 
In No. 95, of which he notes three states, 
he omits one (Brit. Mus.) earlier than 
any of the three, and without the name 
“ Lydia.” 

In his descriptions of the plates of the two 
Fabers, Mr. Smith is far in advance of any- 
thing that has previously been done. Here 
also, however, a few instances picked almost 
by chance from the British Museum collec- 
tion have shown him to be not altogether 
accurate. Of the younger Faber he says 
“he does not appear to have issued proofs 
before letters, as those met with in this state 
are seldom quite finished.” But of three 
casually examined by us (Nos. 152, Arutin 
George ; 266, Anne, Princess of Orange ; 2938, 
Alexander Pope) the British Museum has 
finished examples before any letters, un- 
mentioned by Mr. Smith; and no doubt a 
more thorough search would have revealed 
many more. 

Mr. Smith does not seem to have a keen 
literary sense, or a keen sense of humour. 
Otherwise he would not have been content 
to speak of the inimitable translator of 
Aristophanes, John Hookham Frere, as “ dis- 
tinguished for his clever literary produc- 
tions;” or to have left the paragraph in 
which he gives an account of Jane, Duchess 
of Gordon (p. 181), as we find it:—‘ She 
was also most careful in the.education of 
her children ; three of her daughters became 
duchesses.”’ 

It is not to be forgotten that this book, 
like all those which make great numbers of 
statements of fact, is one that is very difficult 
to write and very easy to find fault with. 
It is evidently the fruit of years of labour, 
of labour for which all lovers of mezzotint— 
and they are a numerous and increasing 
band—will be grateful to the author. It 
is a book that will certainly be accepted 
as the authority on the subject, and it is not 
likely to be superseded for a very long 
time. But precisely for that reason it ought 
to be carefully tested, and those who are 
able to offer any of those “additions and 
corrections” which the author frankly in- 
vites ought not to hesitate to offer them. 
The present writer has selected for com- 
parison, almost at random, some fifty or 
sixty portraits described by Mr. Smith, and 
he is bound to say that he has found the 
errors of description more numerous than he 
had expected. T. H. Warp. 











THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, PARIS, 1878, 
(Second Notice.) 


THE effect of State patronage is conspicuous in 
the French section, where da peinture officielle pre- 
dominates, just as it predominates every first of 
May in the Paris Salon. Each of the many 
rooms devoted to French painting shows vast 
works, compositions which sometimes occupy 
whole walls, all abounding in proofs of intelli- 
gence and skill, some sustained by high ambition, 
and some distinguished by indisputable talent. 
In other sections this kind of work is rarely seen, 
while in some it is totally absent. America, 
Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Italy, Spain, Switzer- 
land and Greece do not presenta single example of 
this class deserving special notice; United Ger- 
many, from which one would naturally expect a 
great deal, has but one, and that not important— 
Gebhardt’s Last Supper; Austria-Hungary, on the 
other hand, not only challenges attention with 
Herr Makart’s gigantic canvas, The Entry of 
Charles V. into Ghent ; but Matejko’s Recantation 
of Galileo, Gyula’s Baptism of a Heathen Prince, 
and L’Allemand’s Laudon, 1759, all demand serious 
consideration ; in our own section Mr. Leighton’s 
Elisha stands alone; lastly, Norway puts in a 
claim with the Adam and Eve of Heyerdahl. Of 
Russia and Belgium I cannot now speak, for 
twenty days after the opening of the exhibition 
these divisions were still closed, the Belgians 
being very anxious, it was said, to outdo all the 
rest in upholstery; but this is the less to be 
regretted since Russia sends only an insignificant 
number of works, and Belgium forms, in truth, but 
a branch of the French school, and is regularly 
represented in the yearly Salons of Paris. 

Heyerdahl, whose Adam and Eve expelled from 
Paradise hangs in the Norwegian section, dates 
from Munich, and most of the painters of Norway 
have been trained either at Munich, Diisseldorf, 
or Paris. This Adam and Eve looks like the 
work of a very young man, and if so it is deserving 
notice. There is something truly lamentable in 
the abject shivering misery of these two hapless 
creatures, something singular and strange in the 
types selected; and, moreover, this sadness and 
strangeness and wretchedness seem to have come 
to the painter unforced. There are three kinds of 
sentiment which we soon begin to recognise in 
works of art: first, that which is most common— 
the sentiment which the painter has consciously 
willed to have, and which generally results in 
grimace, and is worth just nothing at all: the 
sentiment of Bouguereau, for instance ; secondly, 
there is that which is the fruit of experience, 
which is burdened with the results of long labour 
and profound study: the sentiment which one sees 
in Mw Gaillard’s work, and which makes one say at 
once, “ This man breathes, eats, drinks, and sleeps 
with the masters of his art, and his spirit is im- 
pregnate with the seeds of their life;” and this 
second class of sentiment is rare, but there is 
third sort, and that is rarer still. No will can 
tame it, no learning, no communing with the past, 
no feeding on high thoughts in the present, will 
bestow it. It is a gift from unseen forces, and 
it comes unsought. Neither he who has it 
nor we who recognise its presence can tell 
why it should be there; we see its manifestation 
and that is all. Something of this gift, just 
something, is perhaps discernible in this Adam 
and Eve of Heyerdahl’s, which is full of imperfec- 
tion and incompleteness, and weak, it seems to 
me—wanting firmness in practice and certainty of 
knowledge, so much so that it may seem odd that 
one should pause beside it, and yet one does pause, 
and that with a sentiment of pity. 

Now, one feels no pity, no sense of tragedy, 
when, on entering the cold black-and-green room 0 
United Germany, one turns to Gebhardt’s Last 
Supper. It does not, indeed, raise a laugh such 
as is excited by the pretentious contortions and 
grimacing of the personages who figure in_his 
smaller picture of The Crucifixion; for the Last 
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Supper contains honest work, and gives evidence 
of some sincerity of intention: it does not attract 
the eye by any signs of a desire for beauty either 
of form or colour, it is a dull, steady, careful 
effort to put in pr conventions carefully got 
by heart, but if it is absolutely devoid of feeling 
it is at least respectable and does not offend by 
any affectation of unreal sentiment. 

In this respect M. Bouguereau is one of the 
worst offenders, because he is one of the most 
able. With him all is artificial—artificial colour, 
artificial light and shade, artificial stuffs, artificial 
sentiment—and in this assemblage of unrealities 
M. Bouguereau is eminently at home; he handles 
them with a consummate ease and skill which 
would perhaps forsake him should the least 
little bit of inconvenient truth intrude. His half- 
dozen devotional pictures, Vierge Consolatrice, Pieta, 
La Charité, &c., &c., all ranged in a row, recall 
Bertall’s “‘ Boutique pour tableaux religieux.” 
“Des auréoles sur fond d’or,” says the dealer ; 
“c'est plus riche, mais plus cher. Je pourrais 
yous assortir 4 moitié prix des petites auréoles 
trés-convenables, ocre jaune et jaune de Naples.” 
But M. Bouguereau can afford to reject yellow 
ochre and Naples yellow ; he does not work at half 

rice, he commands his market, and the halos of 
his Blessed Saints and Virgins are all sur fond 
dor, The assortment which his shop contains is 
intended only for full purses, for those whose 
habits of life are cast in the mould of fashionable 
elegance, for women who would be as much 
ashamed of a shabby crucifix as of a lover who 
was not @/a mode; and it must be allowed that 
M. Bonnat’s Christ of the Palais de Justice would 
look as out of place in the charming upholstery 
of their oratories as the ruffian of the Assize 
Courts himself in their drawing-rooms. A bit of 
terrible fact would shock and embarrass M. Bou- 
guereau’s public no less than himself; truth must 
be “well-strained” to please; and, fortunately, 
now that he is in possession of the mysterious 
receipt which enables him to return from a two 
months’ holiday with seven or eight large canvases 
complete, there is no fear of the necessary supply 
running short. 

Should not such work as Gebhardt’s, which is 
infinitely inferior in point of talent, rank higher 
than such work as Bouguereau’s? Both are 
necessarily based upon certain conventions, Bou- 
guereau’s Virgins are done to match the conven- 
tions of the fashionable society of the day, but 
Gebhardt’s Last Supper, utterly uninteresting as 
it is, is at least produced according to rules which 
have for their object, not the pleasing of a small 
class of lookers-on, but the worthy rendering of 
the subject. In this lies the merit of purely 
academical work such as Lematte’s Orestes and 
the Furies, which makes no pretension to anything 
except that which can be learnt and practised 
with the exercise of patience and steady honest 
labour. Orestes must look as uncomfortable, and 
the Furies as furious, as is consistent with the 
general lines of a carefully-studied composition ; 
and the drawing must be thorough, and the choice 
of forms as good as possible, and the painting 
solid and free from tricks—in short, the whole 
work must be an example for soundness of method ; 
the result is not likely to be very entertaining, 
perhaps, but on that very account there is the less 
risk that the young student should be led astray. 
This sort of work and class of aim has the merit, 
generally, of not being wanting in dignity, and 
the mere desire to do the work thoroughly well 
often issues in an adequate representation. 

Sylvestre’s Locuste essaye en présence de Néron 
le poison préparé pour Britannicus has this merit. 
{t is not a work of imagination or invention, but 
it 1s a serious, studied, and thoughtful presentment 
of tragedy. This is not a little merit: it is not so 
easy even for a man of distinguished talent to 
achieve the serious and competent presentment of 
tragedy. As Charles Jacque said one day, looking 
at David's pictures in the Louvre, “ It’s all very 
well to chaff Dayid’s Romulus and Epaminondas ; 





it isn’t given to every man to see Epaminondas 
and Romulus.” To be dignified without pre- 
tentiousness is rare, and the slightest straining 
after effect is just as fatal to the tragic aspect of 
a scene, as the slightest straining after sentiment 
is fatal to the poetic character of a subject. The 


Germans are the worst offenders in this respect ; 


but it is not they alone who in the effort to be 
dignified become ridiculously pretentious: M. Bou- 
langer’s St. Sebastian jumping up from behind a 
column and shouting “Bo” at the Emperor 
Maximian is a grievous specimen of bathos. St. 
Sebastian, it is said, after his first martyrdom, 
hid himself in the Imperial palace, and as the 
emperor was on his way to a solemn sacrifice, he 
suddenly rose before him, and cried in grave 
tones, “ Maximian, I have returned from the dead 
to tell thee that the day of vengeance is at hand.” 
This is the scene which M. Bouguereau, in spite 
of the best intentions, has turned into comedy. 
St. Sebastian has of course been meant to be very 
terrible, but his screams and grimaces irresistibly 
recall the grotesque head of a peasant’s tobacco- 
pipe. We need only look at this work in order to 
see that learning and ability and skill will not 
suffice even for the merely adequate treatment of 
a serious historical subject : something more is re- 
quired; it is necessary to possess, not only an 
absolute sincerity of intention, but a certain power 
and vigour such as Georges Becker evidences in 
his Rispah protecting the Bodies of her Sons from 
the Birds of Prey. 

Rispah, furious with grief and despairing love, 
repels with her uplifted torch the attacks of a 
great vulture swooping downwards, her mourning 
garments of purple and yellow are blown back- 
wards by the chill night wind, and above her 
head the gibbeted bodies of the seven sons of 
Saul swing terrible in the gathering darkness. 
There isa great deal worth study in this work. 
It is full of energy, the arrangement is admirable, 
the disposition of the dead bodies upon the gallows 
is a triumph of skill, and in rendering the on- 
coming sweep of the vulture, and the action of 
the brave woman by whom he is kept at bay, M. 
Becker shows considerable power of drawing move- 
ment. The picture looks remarkably well in its 
present position, seen at a level with the eye; and 
the same may be said of M. Benjamin Constant’s 
Mohammed VI.,on May 29, 1543, which seems 
to have gained rather than lost since its exhibition 
in the Salon: partly because, now that it is hung 
near the eye, one is less sensible of the emptiness 
of a great space in the foreground. When the 
picture was on the walls of the Palais de I’Indus- 
trie this empty space created the impression that 
the Sultan, like Mohammed’s coffin, was suspended 
between earth and sky; it is possible also that 
the broadly effective and somewhat vulgar colour 
in which M. Constant indulges is improved by 
= which are fatal to works of a different 
order. 

On all sides floods of brilliant out-door light 

our through the vast uncurtained doors of the 

rench section, and from the grey asphalte floors a 
reflection is thrown up which completely dis- 
colours most of the pictures, Very few, indeed, 
are able to stand such an ordeal. Regnault’s 
General Prim, and what is more his Execution 
without Trial, which is exceedingly ill-placed, are 
both seriously affected, and the brilliant tone of 
the Execution is entirely destroyed. Here, it 
looks black, which it certainly is not when it 
hangs in the Luxembourg. Another sufferer 
from the same cause is M. Glaize. Perhaps the 
principal beauty of his admirably-composed picture 
Fugitives was the beauty of the moonlight tone 
and the exquisite discretion with which the values 
of local tints were rendered under this effect. 
The glaring daylight and grey reflections of the 
International have mercilessly transformed Fugi- 
tives into a monochrome drawing, which it cer- 
tainly is not. 

It is possible that M. Cabanel also may have 
some griefs on this head, His Scenes from the 





Life of St. Louis, intended for a chapel of the 
Pantheon, do not produce a satisfactory impres- 
sion in spite of the enormous learning and talent 
which they display. In the first compart- 
ment Blanche of Castile, sitting on a dais, 
and surrounded by priests and nobles, directs 
the education of her son ; in the second and chief, 
St. Louis is seen enthroned to the left, and all his 
great civil reforms are symbolised in the scenes 
which take place around him, while his people 
look up from beneath in admiration and awe; in 
the third division is an episode of the king’s un- 
fortunate crusade —the Saracens, having slain 
their chief, do homage to his prisoner and offer 
him the command. It is impossible to pass over 
M. Cabanel’s work, because it is so full of ability 
and knowledge. The group which forms the im- 
mediate centre of the large composition is in some 
respects remarkable for beauty. A sick woman is 
borne through the street on a stretcher; her 
bearers stop at the foot of the throne, and another 
woman, who accompanies her, bids her gaze on 
the king; she herself raises her feeble body, 
and, encircled fondly by the arms of her companion, 
turns her head and lifts her hands in a gesture full 
of nobleness and grace. The style of the drawin 
of the head and hands of this figure is well well 
notice, the forms are so large, and at the same 
time so elegant; and for once the sober colour of 
the draperies of the group permits us to see the 
general outline, which in work of this class is, or 
should be, important. Unfortunately, M. Cabanel, 
in attempting to play the colourist, has through- 
out the rest of these designs totally destroyed the 
outline of his groups: the eye seeks in vain for 
something like a profile as it wanders over the 
extraordinary patchwork which the dresses of his 
personages present. The only chance of working 
this extraordinary diversity of hues into a general 
effect lay in a skilful employment of the illusion 
of light and shade—by renouncing, in fact, the 
strict conditions of mural decoration, and using the 
resources of the “ picture,” the line which is taken 
by M. Henri Lévy in his decorations for St. Merry. 
M. Henri Lévy does not pretend to be bound 
by the restrictions of mural decoration; his works 
are pictures divided into an upper and lower 
half, the scenes throughout being treated with 
wonderful talent and spirit. There is, indeed, one 
passage, the little moonlight episode in which 
Catulla is seen bearing off the relics of the saint, 
which proves that M. H. Lévy could, if he chose, 
treat his subject in a thoroughly monumental 
spirit ; but the general purpose of his designs is 
that of effective pictorial display. In dealing with 
that very awkward problem, St. Denis’s head, he 
has had a singularly happy inspiration: the saint 
rising in the clouds uplifts his arms and holds it 
just above where it ought to be. M. Laugée, 
whose thoroughly scholarly designs for the 
churches of St. Clotilde and La Trinité are ex- 
tremely ill-hung, in treating the same subject re- 
placed the head, which the Saint held before him 
in his hands, by an outline which, although 
capable of successful interpretation as a bit of 
symbolism, did not satisfactorily explain itself. 


On the screen, opposite to M. Henri Lévy’s two 
paintings, hang M. Emile Lévy’s three graceful 
decorations for a salle de mariage. Every figure 
in these three compositions is a separate study of 
physiognomy observed and delineated with a deli- 
cacy which is never wanting in charm. The third 
compartment is specially noticeable for the grace 
ofits arrangement; unfortunately the colour, which 
in the studio was noticeable for its purity and re- 
finement, is, in this ill-lighted corner, wholly lost. 
This is the more to be deplored as the showy 
work ‘of M. Emile Lévy’s talented namesake is 
seen to advantage, and the Christ and the S. 
Vincent de Paul of M. Bonnat, which hang close 
by, are thoroughly well placed. These two pictures 
of M. Bonnat are not only his two ablest works, 
but they are excellent examples of thoroughly 
modern treatmént; in both we get the purely 
physical aspect of things rendered with great 
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power, and an absorbing determination to fawre 
vrat. 

The modern movement, which has so greatly 
modified the work both of Classicists and 
Romantists in France, has not, if we may judge 
by Makart, Matejko, and Gyula, yet reached the 
borders of Austria-Hungary. Of the three, Gyula 
has, perhaps, the most energetic attack, and more 
temperament and vigour; Matejko shows great 
sincerity of intention and much solid learning, 
backed by steady effort; but Makart decidedly 
knows best how to make an effective display of 
his varied acquirements. In his Entry of Charles 
V. into Ghent he has used up every resource of 
painting. The emperor dressed in white and sit- 
ting on a white horse occupies the centre, and this 
central mass of white is dispersed right and left 
by rows of pretty little half-naked girls, relieved 
against the masquerade dresses of those come to 
see the show. There is a general amusing flutter 
of gay clothes floating in misty sfumati. The 
scene is very cleverly put on the stage, but there 
is not a bit of really thorough execution any- 
where, and the whole thing may be described as 
ancien jeu, but it is much more entertaining than 
Matejko, who I venture to say is really better 
worth looking at. E, F. 8, Parrison. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 
(Fourth and Concluding Notice.) 


Water-colours, It is only when one begins to 
look with some particularity into the Water- 
colour room at Burlington House that one dis- 
covers it to contain, this year, a very tolerable 
proportion of the good things of the collection. 
One work is indeed uncommonly fine, and well 
capable of holding its own against any landscape 
on the walls. We refer tothe Moonlight Trip on 
the Thames of Mr. Andrew MacCallum, which is 
hung by no means as its merits deserve. This is 
painted with great richness and strength: the 
darkness is powerfully dark, the struggling burst 
of moonlight splendidly brilliant in its rippled 
reflections. Mr. James Macbeth and Mr. T. 
Hampson Jones also exhibit landscapes of excep- 
tional excellence. .A Sunny*Day in the Highlands, 
by the former artist, with a stage-coach progress- 
ing through the broadly-lit mountain-land, and 
the soil green with grass and ruddy with the 
fast-withering clumps of heather, condenses a 
great deal of space into very moderate boundary- 
lines. Mr. Hampson Jones seems to have studied 
to some purpose the works of Mr. Boyce: he is 
not, however, in any degree a servile disciple, but 
goes to nature for himself, and reproduces with 
great diligence what he sees. From Winchelsea 
to Rye, a Summer Afternoon, is very precise 
without being hard, and strictly literal yet not 
merely prosaic. The slope of the grassy bank in 
front, and the dark shadow which descends from 
it along the green meadow-land, usurping upon 
the domain of sunlight, show a hand of advanced 
and alluring skill. Miss Marcella Walker con- 
tributes one of the principal figure-pictures, with 
the motto :— 
“ The wanton troopers, riding by, 
Have shot my fawn, and it will die.” 

The young mistress of the fawn holds the dying 
animal in her arms, This work is painted with a 
certain largeness of style, and especially with a 
warmth and right combination of bronzy or 
coppery hues, which give considerable promise ; 
promise, not performance, is indeed the charac- 
teristic of the picture, A smaller work by 
this lady, Neighbours, is comparatively mature, 
and assimilates closely to the manner of her 
brother, Mr. F. S. Walker. Another clever lady 
is Miss Kate Greenaway, whose Little Girl with 
Doll ranks among her best productions—too mono- 
tonous, it must be confessed, in type of face, and 
in general artistic motive, 

Mrs. Allingham is charming as usual in The 
Robin's Song; an old cottage-garden with an 





apple tree being the principal object of sight. 

nder the name of A Sussex Home, Miss B. Pat- 
more paints two dormice in the hollow of a moss- 
grown and ivied tree, and shows, as she has done 
before, a singular exquisiteness of hand for minutiae: 
the distance is rather too indistinct, and not in 
complete keeping with the character of all the 
foreground material. Miss Alice Squire, in Lettle 
Barbara Lewthwaite, with her pet lamb at its 
saucer in a wood, partakes of the amiable sweet- 
ness of manner proper to Mrs. Allingham and Miss 
Patmore: this is, indeed, a delightful scrap of 
rural simplicity, approximating to a still-life 
quality of execution. Miss Edith Martineau’s 
Study of an elderly lady is careful and lifelike ; 
and Miss Evelyn Redgrave paints The Home Farm 
very agreeably, with a pretty effect in the haloed 
contour of the sheep, as brought out in the lengthen- 
ing rays of afternoon sun. We'observe with in- 
terest the first appearance of Mr. A. Foord Hughes, 
ason of Mr. Arthur Hughes: his Fireside is the 
work of a beginner, but of a beginner who paints 
with that grace of feeling and of presentment 
which his parentage might have warranted us in 
expecting. 

Other superior exhibitors are:—Yeend King, 
An Every-day Scene in Brittany, laundry-work al 
fresco; Harry Hine, Durham Cathedral, pleasant 
and skilful, though some greater force of handling, 
rere d in the foreground, would improve it 
materially; Pilsbury, The Hour when Twilight 
dies, noticeable for aptness of touch in foliage ; 
Holiday, The Duet; Curnock, Driving down the 
Sheep, the Trefane, North Wales, a very interest- 
ing ireatment, with some elevated qualities of 
composition; J. C. Richmond, Taranaki, New 
Zealand ; Thomas Wade, A Farmyard, with a some- 
what Mulreadyish tendency in painting; Sydney 
Hall, The Prince of Wales, with the Gaekwar of Ba- 
roda, witnessing the Elephant-fight, the action of 
the huge beasts rendered with plenty of spirit; 
Claude Hayes, Boot, Parsons, Mdme. de lAubi- 
niére, Hugh Wilkinson, Towers, L. P. Smythe, 
Hartland, Muckley, Bancroft, J.O. Long, Bernard 
Evans, Catherine Nichols, Mrs. Backhouse, Arthur 
Croft, Constance Philott, Aston, Sherrin, Lilling- 
ston, Walter Stocks, and E. R. White. Still-life 
is well represented by Constance Philip (the 
Purple Iris is really a grand piece of work of its 
class), Helen Angell (Zoses), Spiers, Pitts, Owen 
Dalziel, May Corkling, and Allchin (Wild Roses, 
exceedingly pretty, though there is not adequate 
variety in the greens of leafage), 

Drawings, Engravings, §c. Here, again, we 
find one exceptionally fine work, the chalk draw- 
ing of Cyril Flower, Esq., by Mr. Sandys, which 
must, we should think, be alike satisfactory to 
the sitter, as doing justice to a remarkably correct 
and well-moulded profile, and to the artist, as 
showing forth his singular gift in draughtsman- 
ship and accurate handling. The Dowager-Lady 
Buxton, by the same designer, is of equal though 
not so conspicuous excellence; a handsome face 
in the late autumn of life, kindly and observant. 
Weary, by Mr. Hanley, is a head of a little girl, 
very true in expression, and tenderly finished in 
execution, Etchings by Messrs. C. J. Watson, 
Herkomer, Ball, Fagan, Priolo, Heseltine, John 
Watkins, Lhuillier, Slocombe, and Mansel Lewis, 
should also be observed ; the delicate line-engrav- 
ing by Mr. Sherratt after a rather puerile picture 
by Mr. Storey; and, amid a very poor show of 
miniatures, the agreeable specimens contributed 
by Messrs, C. J. Basébé, E. Tayler, and Turrell. 

Architecture, This section is, we think, quite 
as well filled as usual ; the simple fact being that 
our architecture continues developing in pic- 
turesqueness and common sense, and that the 
Academy walls, as well as the streets of our prin- 
cipal towns, bear witness thereto. There is not, 
however, much to single out for critical discussion. 
We may mention—Hicks, Droposed Cathedral, 
Truro, a sightly example of Early Decorated 
Gothic; Champneys, Design for Lvamination 
Schools for the University of Oxford, Elevation in 





High Street; Colleutt, Wakefield Municipal 
Buildings, Design for Townhall, Barrow-in- 
Furness (second premium), and the same, View 
of Tower—this is dignified without being pre- 
tentious ; Seddon, Queen’s College, Oxford, Design 
for Decoration and Furniture, with Old Window 
Restored, and the same, with New Glass Window, 
both of them showing much well-considered and 
homogeneous style; Shaw, Houses now Building 
tn Cadogan Square; Pearson, St. John the Evan- 
gelist, Red Lion Square, London. From the late 
Sir Gilbert Scott come Competitive Design for the 
New Rathhaus, Hamburg, and the same, Alterna- 
tive Treatment ; the first being a very showy but 
we fear rather mechanically effective Gothic pile; 
the second a Renaissance design, like an extra- 

latial hotel, tormentingly demonstrative. We 

ope this is not destined to become a substantive 
fact in Hamburg. The Temple of Jerusalem, as 
rebuilt by Herod, restored by Mr. Fergusson, will 
excite the attention of Palestinian explorers and 
scholars ; to lovers of the beautiful in architecture 
its appeal would not be cogently impressive. 


Sculpture. Considering that the number of 
sculptural works amounts to 135, this is, in the 
aggregate, a decidedly uninteresting show; yet 
not, we think, so deplorably bad as some of our 
contemporaries have undertaken to pronounce it. 
Messrs. Woolner and Armstead, who exhibit, may 
be relied on to produce some good work, and the 
contribution of Mr. G. A. Lawson is observable. 

Mr, Woolner’s principal production is Sir 
Thomas White, Lord Mayor of London, Founder 
of Merchant Taylors’ School, executed for the 
Merchant Taylors’ Company. This colossal 
marble figure was no doubt a difficult and isa 
highly laudable achievement ; it is not easy to in- 
fuse especial interest into a Lord Mayor of a 
remote period whose bodily semblance (we pre- 
sume) has not been transmitted to posterity, but 
had to be conjured up by the artist. The face is 
firm and decisive; marked, without being peculiar ; 
and, therefore, judiciously invented for such a 
purpose as the present. All the details of costume 
have been well attended to, but are not laboured 
into tiresome prominence; and the Merchant 
Taylors may certainly be congratulated upon 
having so becoming a Lord Mayor invented 
for them, and so seemly a statue to erect 
in their edifice. Of two busts by Mr. Woolner— 
John Simon, Esq., C.B., presented to the Royal 
College of Surgeons, and Professor Huxley—it 
would be difficult to speak in terms of over- 
praise: they are simply admirable as likenesses, 
outwardly and intellectually characteristic, and 
are wrought with masculine refinement which, 
while sparing nothing that is really needed, does 
not with hyaena-like hunger prowl after details. 
The statuette of Godiva is agreeable, but not of 
special note among Mr. Woolner’s productions. 
Mr. Armstead exhibits William Mareschal the 
Elder, Eari of Pembroke, bronze, one of the four 
Statues to be placed at the West End of the Inner 
Temple Hall. Cased in chain-mail under his 
surcoat, with downward eyes and slightly-drooped 
head, the Earl stands, his right hand poised on 
his shield: his age is fifty or upwards: his face 
saturnine, war-worn, and brooding. There 1s 
great interest in this figure: one seems to know 
something of the man, as a child attaches a 
sort of fancied personality to one whom he has 
seen twice or thrice and who looks out of the 
common. The figure does not, however, show 
equally well from all points of view—which may 
possibly not be of much consequence when 1t 
occupies the site for which it is destined: the 
blank surface of the shield also has a rather un- 
satisfactory eflect—it might with advantage, we 
think, have received some suitable emblazonment. 
Mr. Lawson's group In the Avena—plaster, bronze- 
tinted—may perhaps have been partly suggested by 
Mr. Leighton’s Athlete and Serpent of last year: 
the composition, however, is entirely diverse. Iere 
we have a captive in the circus in death-grapple 
with a panther: with his right hand he strains to 
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throttle the ferocious beast, the body reaching 
forward from the toes, and the tension of muscle 
in the legs and thighs being at its utmost stretch. 
The panther lies reversed, but arching upwards : 
his claws tear down the flesh of both arms: his 
mouth gapes wide and cavernous, while the man’s 
opens to a slight extent, in panting effort: the 
ip of all the panther’s four legs is upon the man, 
and the tail swerves round touching his back. 
Such a subject makes of course a great demand 
upon a sculptor’s energy of conception and of 
execution ; Mr. Lawson has responded to the de- 
mand, and the measure of his success is certainly 
respectable, if we cannot say admirable. We 
might speak in nearly similar terms of The Wood- 
cutter, by Mr. Roche, and Retaliation, by Mr. 
Birch—which represents a shepherd who, finding 
his lamb slain by an eagle, has seized the eaglet, 
and now wields his crook to defend himself from 
the assault of the mother-bird; we do not see 
the latter, but the action of the shepherd is suffi- 
ciently self-explanatory. Lot's Wife, by Mr 
Hamo Thornycroft, at the moment of turning to 
look back, is well represented in action and 
drapery for the purpose of its subject. 
he only other works of invention which we 
need specify are: Thrupp, Ten Bas-reliefs that 
illustrate the Poems of George Herbert, arranged 
as it were a door with its panellings ; Emmeline 
Halse, The Swing, rilievo, a boy and girl, with an 
infant on a napkin, a little group of much natural 
grace and spirit; Simonds, Perseus the Liberator, 
a bust in which the Greek facial type is repro- 
duced in an unmodified form, beautiful though 
extra-natural, and the winged helmet with its 
dragon-crest composes very artistically — the 
dragon itself is so excellent that we almost fancy 
it must be appropriated by the European artist 
from some Japanese confrére; Campoverde, Sleep- 
ing Girl; and Hubert, La Toilette, Statuette, 
Terra-cotta, 

Among the remaining busts or portrait-statues 
we remark—Boehm, Sir John Cowell, C.B.; 
Theed, Mr. Gladstone, unmistakeably like; Havard 
Thomas, Dr. Carpenter; Durham, Thomas Web- 
ster, R.A., a face of beaming kindliness, with 
peculiarities which lend themselves well to sculp- 
tural treatment ; Joy, The late Dr. Graves; Mul- 
lins, The Rev. James Martineau, and some others; 
Adams Acton, H. Stacy Marks, A.R.A,—the 
best of the various over-flaunting busts by this 
artist. 

And here we reach the close of what we have 
to say about the Royal Academy show of 1878; 
heartily hoping that that of 1879 may evince 
more vigorous thought, higher aims, and greater 
stress of work. If associated with these things, 
the amount of skill, simply as such, displayed in 
the present exhibition, is amply — for prac- 
tical requirements. W. M. Rosserrt1. 








FURNITURE AT BETHNAL GREEN. 


To a district inhabited largely by practical furni- 
ture-makers, who, as their fathers before them, 
have spent their lives in turning out the legs of 
chairs “ to pattern” at so much a dozen, it was a 
good idea to bring a collection of furniture in 
which the influence of individual thought is seen 
and the spirit of the artist felt; and it is the 
greatest merit of this exhibition that there is very 
little of the furniture composing it of which this 
is not true. That a collection which extends 
from the time of Pompeii to London in the nine- 
teenth century should represent all countries and 
periods is of course impossible, but it is a pity 
that the pieces which have been brought together 
should belong mainly to the Italian schools of the 
Sixteenth and seventeenth and the English of the 
eighteenth century. It must be allowed that both 
are marked by special genius, the one in exuberant 
fancy of decoration, the other by originality and 
beauty of structural design and proper subordina- 
tion of ornament, and that the two may be profit- 
ably studied together ; but, at the same time, it 





is to be regretted that French furniture should be 
so inadequately represented, and Dutch, Flemish, 
and German scarcely represented at all. Nor are 
the sins of this collection altogether those of 
omission, as a considerable part of the compara- 
tively small space allotted to it is taken up 
by objects which, however interesting in them- 
selves, either do not illustrate the progress of 
design in Europe, or are of little value in con- 
nexion with the educational purpose of the exhi- 
bition. Japanese and Chinese screens and cabinets, 
Persian boxes, chests, and backgammon-boards, 
have no claim to admission; and the marvellous 
suite of ivory furniture manufactured in India on 
European models and presented by Tippoo Sahib 
to Warren Hastings; the table of Charles II., 
covered with plates of silver repoussé work; and 
the hideous chair of the Master of the Carpenters’ 
Company, are only some out of — examples 
rather of what to avoid than what to follow. 

All this notwithstanding, the collection is very 
interesting and valuable in all senses, and is espe- 
cially rich in specimens of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Most of these are Italian, 
and form part of the well-known splendid collec- 
tion of later Renaissance work belonging to the 
South Kensington Museum, with its wealth of 
carved chairs and cabinets, its elaborately-deco- 
rated marriage-chests, its curiously-framed mir- 
rors, and last, but not least in importance, its 
wonderful bellows from the Soulages and Bernal 
Collections, which show better perhaps than any 
other specimens how far the passion for decora- 
tion extended in those troublous times of art and 
crime. 

Although the relief is low, there is no finer 
piece of design or execution than the Italian 
cabinet attributed to Jacopo di Canova (No. 119). 
More bold in its carving, and especially remark- 
able for its fine groups of David and Goliath, and 
Judith and Holofernes, and the two lithe fan- 
tastic griffins which surmount the sides, is the 
French cabinet (No. 122), attributed to Bachelier 
of Toulouse. Specially interesting, as English in 
workmanship if not in design, is the elaborate 
architectural cabinet (No. 118), with its spirited 
battlepieces in its panels, and its profuse decora- 
tion of marquetry and carving. There is also a 
finely-carved ebony cabinet, said to be Dutch or 
Flemish (No. 128); so that in the matter of 
cabinets of sixteenth and seventeenth-centu 
work the more important nations of Europe, wit 
the exception of Spain, may be said to be fairly 
represented. All these specimens belong to the 
South Kensington Museum, which, however, has 
nothing to equal as an example of Italian mar- 
quetry the splendid Florentine cabinet of the 

rl of Granville (No. 124). 

Before he passes to the later work, the visitor 
should not miss the extremely fine balustrade 
(No. 317), which, for completeness and originality 
of conception and boldness of execution, has no 
rival in the exhibition, and might have been de- 
signed by Rubens himself in an idle moment of 
inspiration. Interesting from quite another point 
of view is the rudely-carved coffer (No. 175) lent 
by Lord Richard Grosvenor, and stated to be 
“ probably Norwegian.” Its main interest is in 
= marvellous inscription, carved in bold capitals, 
thus :— 

“sIDIS PRONABES KUIS KONTER NOS,” 
which is “probably Norwegian” Latin for Si 
Deus pro nobis quis contra nos ? 

Of the English later eighteenth-century work, 
so simple and appropriate in its design, so modest 
and yet so elegant in its decoration, it would take 
long to speak adequately. The collection contains 
fairly representative specimens of what may with- 
out exaggeration be termed its “great Masters,” 
Chippendale, Sheraton, Hepelthwaite, and Adams, 
Of the last, the most severe and classic of all, there 
are two good specimens, a card-table (No. 101), and 
anexquisite book-case (No. 140), the only book-case 
in the exhibition. It is a pity that most of the 
Chippendale chairs exhibited should be of the 





heavier inherited Queen Anne type, with clumsy 
bow legs, and claw-and-ball feet, and that there 
isno specimen of his elegant wall-shelves and 
frames, with their pretty and simple pierced and 
strap work; but the character of his lighter de- 
signs may be seen in the charming little table lent 
by Lady Dorothy Nevill (No. 105). There are 
also some good specimens of satin-wood, none of 
which are better than the semi-circular table (No. 
103) lent by Mr. Robert Carter, and the very 
dainty dressing-table (No. 108), with its pretty 
rns decorations, which once belonged to Mrs. 
iddons. 

All things considered, he must be a person of 
very limited taste or feeling who is unable to find 
much to interest him in so choice and varied a 
collection. To the archaeologist, the bronze re- 
mains of Roman sedilia, the chair supposed to 
have belonged to Dagobert I., who died A.p. 638, 
and the classical inspiration of the old Italian 
work will suffice. To the student of social histo 
there is scarcely a piece that will not recall 
manners and customs, costumes and characters, 
long passed away. The artist will find much to 
admire both in design and ornament; the work- 
man will gain hints; while there is so much that 
is pathetic in the sight of old furniture that the 
numerous class of visitors whose interest in art 
is limited by sentiment can spend a very pleasant 
morning or afternoon in sighing over Florentine 
marriage-chests and English “ old arm-chairs.” 

Cosmo MonxHovszE. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 


WE are delighted to hear that the authorities 
at Trafalgar Square have just been enabled to ac- 
quire for the national collection several of the 
gems of the famous gallery formed by the late Mr. 
Fuller Maitland, of Stanstead Park. Foremost 
among these acquisitions must be reckoned the 
small Botticelli exhibited at Burlington House in 
1871, with the enigmatical Greek inscription at 
the top: this Nativity—a nativity, as our readers 
remember, with the addition of several unusual 
episodes—is one of the most imaginative, the best- 
preserved, and in all respects most delightful 
examples in the whole work of the master, 


Ernst Wasmourta, of Berlin, has just brought 
out the long-expected supplement to the official 
folio of illustrations of the Olympia excavations 
for the season 1876-7. This supplement is issued 
in order to furnish students with the information 
they have so eagerly desired concerning the statue 
of Hermes with the child Bacchus, by Praxiteles, 
discovered in the Heraeon, The text is by Dr. 
Treu, and the statue is illustrated, not by photo- 
graphs (the result of an itinerant photographer's 
attempts not having been considered good enough), 
but by two sheets of outline lithographs, together 
with two small cuts from sketches by Dr. Adler. 
We shall shortly review the publication in detail, 
as well as the album of photographs and text to 
which it is supplementary. 


Tue sale of the second portion of the collection 
of modern etchings, engravings, and lithographs, 
formed by M. Philippe Burty, will take place 
during the ensuing week at Messrs. Sotheby's auc- 
tion rooms; and this important remainder of the 
collection has been on view at Mr. A. W. Thibau- 
deau’s until to-day. Though “etchings, engrav- 
ings, and lithographs” are mentioned together, it 
is the etchings that are the most important, and 
we may truly say that hardly any contemporary 
etcher of high rank in the art is unrepresented in 
M. Burty’s portfolios. The greatest of all modern 
etchers, Charles Méryon, is, indeed, represented but 
by two or three minor examples of his work— 
among the least interesting in subject, or the least 
beautiful in impression—but it will be remem- 
bered that the first part of M. Burty’s collection, 
which was sold some two years ago, was extra- 
ordinarily rich in examples of the art of this 
master, Among wholly original etchers of the 
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first class now living, M. Legros and Mr. Seymour 
Haden are largely represented in the present por- 
tion of the collection. By M. Legros there are 
several impressions of rare plates: in one case one 
of only three impressions known to exist, and 
altogether the assemblage of the work of 
this etcher may be said to be only inferior 
to that which was formed by M. Poulet- 
Malassis, the cataloguer of his work. By 
Mr. Haden, again—since we are on the point 
of rarity—there is an impression of a plate which 
was destroyed after only four impressions were 
taken; it is styled The Mouth of a Brook, and 
contains by no means the least expressive tree- 
drawing of the artist. The collection contains 
the most agreeable examples of the work of Mr. 
J. P. Heseltine, whose feeling for beauty in simple 
rural themes is extremely marked. But one of 
the most noteworthy features of the sale is the 
abundance with which the etchings of Bracque- 
mond figure in it, Bracquemond, while a skilful 
copyist or interpreter, is also a vigorous original 
artist, and it is interesting to see so complete a 
collection of his works as that which exists in the 
remaining portion of M. Burty’s cabinet. These 
powerful works in black and white are arranged in 
the order of their execution, so that it is easy to 
see, not only the various phases of Bracquemond’s 
talent, but the various stages through which he 
has passed. It is remarkable that the engraver of 
the magnificent portrait of Erasmus, after the 
Holbein of the Louvre, should be also the etcher of 
the birds nailed to the woodwork of a door—one 
of the best pieces of still-life it is possible to meet 
with. Flameng and Jacquemart, Courtry and 
Greux — admirable reproducers of other men’s 
art—are here sufficiently represented. Fla- 
meng’s line-engraving after the Source of 
Ingres is known to be one of the most ex- 
quisite of modern works in line-engraving. By 
Jacquemart there is a large collection, including 
selected proofs of the Gemmes et joyaux de la 
Couronne—the most renowned volume from the 
hand of this artist. Courtry and Greux are less 
known than Jacquemart, but both deserve to be 
well known in England; and, indeed, both were 
employed by Mr. Holloway some half-dozen years 
ago, to engrave from the drawings of Liévre the 
“works of art in the collections of England”— 
the works of art being, not pictures, but “ objects 
of art”—fine metal-work of the Renaissance, 
Oriental bowls of jade, and other things as 
o These works and other kindred works 

y Greux and Courtry are in the present collec- 
tion. Courtry’s reproductions of some modern 
pictures are also very remarkable, He is exces- 
sively skilful in his translations of Géréme, 
Hédouin, Fromentin, and other painters of Eastern 
—— nor does his power over the subtleties 
of light and shade desert him when he is inter- 
ag 4 so great a master of these things as Peter 
e Hooghe. Of course this list, though it in- 
cludes the greater number of good modern 
etchers, does not exhaust the contents of M. 
Burty’s portfolios, 


Dr. WALDsTELN’s first lecture on the History of 
Greek Sculpture will be delivered in the British 
Museum on Thursday, the 20th inst., at 3.30 P.M. ; 
and the two remaining lectures on Thursday, 
June 27, and Tuesday, July 2. These lectures 
are intended for ladies, and will illustrate the 
history of Greek sculpture from the monuments in 
the Museum. 


THE annual meeting of the Cambrian Archaeo- 
logical Association will open this year at Lampeter 
on August 19, under the presidency of the Bishop 
of St. David’s, at one time one of the general 
secretaries of the association, The local com- 
mittee will be presided over by the Very Rev. 
Dr. Lewellin, Dean of St. David’s, and Principal 
of Lampeter College. ' ~ 


A COLLECTION of photographic reproductions of 
the treasures of the Berlin Gallery is about to be 
issued by permission of the directors. 





Tue sculptor Leopold Rau, who has been en- 
trusted with the works that are to decorate the 
facade of the University of Kiel, has just sub- 
mitted his models for approval. They are for 
four statues which are to represent the Faculties, 
embodied by the sculptor as Plato, Solon, Hippo- 
crates and Aristotle. The designs are highly 

raised, and will probably be executed in marble 
in lieu of sandstone as first proposed. 


A very largecollection of water-colour drawings, 
above 200 in number, by one of the ablest Alpine 
landscape-painters of an old school, Jacques Henri 
Juillerat, is to be sold in Basel. Juillerat was 
born in 1777 at Moutier-Grandval, and after 
studying under Tavannes of Delsberg and Heitz 
of Basel, became in 1823 Professor of Drawing at 
the Academy of Bern. In 1828 he went to 
Rome, and remained twenty-eight years in Italy, 
returning to Bern in 1855, where he died in 1860. 
He left a multitude of sketches and small pictures 
of the Jura, the Oberland of Bern, and every part 
of Italy from north to south. 


THe question of the reconstruction of the 
Tuileries is again under consideration in the 
French Chamber. The extra-parliamentary com- 
mission which was formed some time ago to con- 
sider it has decided that it will be practicable to 
preserve the ruins, and build up the fagades and 
domes as they were before the time of Louis 
Philippe. When this is done, it is proposed that 
the palace shall be appropriated to the purpose of 
a museum of modern art. The expense, of course, 
will be enormous, amounting it is estimated to 
more than four million francs, but a project has 
been laid before the French Chamber upon this 
basis. 

A commisston has also been formed for con- 
sidering the ways and means of enlarging and 
isolating the buildings of the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale. It is composed of M. Lockroy, who first 
drew the attention of the Chambers to the danger 
from fire, M. L. Delisle, director of the Biblio- 
théque, and others. This question is far more 
urgent than that of the restoration of the 
Tuileries. 


An important historical picture by Prof. Bel- 
lucci, having for its subject the recognition of 
the body of Manfred in the presence of the Duke 
Charles d’Anjou, has lately been exhibited in 
Florence. The scene depicted naturally involves 
a certain amount of theatrical effect, but critics 
aver that this has been somewhat exaggerated by 
the artist, who by this means has given his work 
a somewhat artificial character. It is, neverthe- 
less, a picture of great interest and power, and 
certainly one of the most noteworthy tliat Italian 
art has produced for some time. 


Aw exhibition of the works of the late German 
master Friedrich Preller is now open at the 
Grand-ducal Museum at Weimar. Preller, whose 
death we briefly recorded afew weeks ago, was an 
artist who from first to last remained faithful to 
the pleasant little town of Weimar, where his 
youthful talent was stimulated by Goethe, and 
where, with occasional visits to Italy, he continued 
to reside until his death, which happened last 
April in his seventy-fourth year. tie is best 
known to the world as the painter of the Odyssey, 
but besides his monumental frescoes, or rather 
ar ype in wax colours, from this poem, he has 
eft a number of other works of various kinds, 
which are now collected together at the Museum. 
The catalogue enumerates fifty-five oil-paint- 
ings, one hundred and ten drawings and water- 
colour sketches, ten portraits and twenty-seven 
etchings. Almost all these have been col- 
lected in Weiwar itself, for his art was little 
sought after in the world at large; but here 
in Weimar it was highly esteemed and the 
artist himself cherished as almost the last link 
that connected the present generation with that 
glorious past when Goethe and his satellites threw 
their light upon the little town ruled by the Duke 
Carl August, The last portrait of Goethe, taken 





after his death, was, as we have before stated, 
drawn by the reverent hand of Preller. Strange 
to say, it was only just before his death that this 
portrait was made known. 


At Merten, in Alsace-Lorraine, an important 
discovery has been made belonging to the Gallo- 
Roman period. It consists of a column, resting 
on a double pedestal of octagonal form, terminate 
by a capital, and surmounted by an allegorical 
group. th pedestals are ornamented with fine 
statues and bas-reliefs, and the capital is enriched 
with sculptured figures. The allegorical group 
represents Minerva overthrowing a Triton. 


Sienor AUTOKOLSEKY, a Polish sculptor, has ex- 
hibited in Florence an Ecce Homo cast in bronze 
by the two brothers Galli, which is favourably 
spoken of. 


THE Portfolio offers nothing of special interest 
this month, but continues its two series of articles 
on “ Turner,” and “ The Schools of Modern Art in 
Germany,” the Jatter being illustrated by a grace- 
ful portrait-piece of the Gluck family, painted by 
Herr Fliiggen, an artist of the Piloty school, and 
etched by E. Mohn. An effective etching by 
Léopold Flameng, from a picture by Carl ‘ 
forms the frontispiece of the number, and one of 
Brunet Debaines’ peculiar renderings of street 
scenes illustrates some pleasant “ Notes on Edin- 
burgh,” written by Mr. R. L. Stevenson. The 
scene here represented is that of the Queen’s entry 
into Edinburgh in 1876, etched from the picture 
by W. E. Lockhart, R.S.A. ; 


THE Chronique des Arts announces with supreme 
satisfaction that the much-talked of project of a 
Museum of Decorative Art is at length likely to 
be carried into execution—that, in fact, it may 
now be regarded as definitely founded, the 
Government having removed the great difficulty 
of finding a suitable building by offering the 
magnificent Pavillon de Flore for its occupation 
at a merely nominal rent. France has been always 
secretly aggrieved at the initiative taken by South 
Kensington, which ought, according to all French 
views, to have been set by Frenchmen. “ On se 
demande,” says the Montteur Universel, “com- 
ment un tel exemple n’est pas venu de nous;” 
but as it did not, France for once finds herself 
obliged in the interests of her art industries to 
follow instead of to lead. The project for a 
Museum of Decorative Art after the model of our 
South Kensington was taken up some months ago 
with great fervour by L’Ar¢ and other papers ; and 
now that the Government have provided the 
building, it will doubtless be carried out with 
agg Subscriptions will be opened immediately 
or it. 


THE Gazette des Beaux-Artsopensthis month with 
a preliminary article on the Universal Exhibition, 
by M. Louis Gonse, in which he merely takes, in 
twelve pages, what he calls a “ bird's-eye view” 
of the whole scene and its chief architectural 
features. M. Gonse rightly calls it a “colossal ” 
effort— un effort de redressement superbe ”—for 
in truth it is marvellous that France, after all she 
has undergone, should yet have the energy left 
“to say the last word” on the subject of exhibi- 
tions. The valuable series of articles by M. Reiset 
on the pictures in our National Gallery is, we re- 
gret to say, finished in this number; but as M. 
Reiset’s title is “Une Visite aux Musées de 
Londres en 1876,” we may hope that he intends 
to give us criticisms of other of our art treasures 
besides those collected at the National Gallery. 
In this last article the painters under notice are 
Claude Lorrain and Gaspar Poussin. The other 
articles of the number ‘are on Gustave Courbet, 
by Paul Mantz; on Daumier, by M. Duranty, 
finishing an appreciative critique of that clever 
caricaturist; and an archaeological treatise on 
certain pieces of armour, especially gorgets and 
gauntlets, which have never been described before 
and - purposes of which have been misunder- 
stood, 
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MUSIC. 


NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Awone the most interesting of the large number 
of new songs awaiting notice are those by Mr. C. 
Villiers Stanford, a young composer, whose works 
have been more than once favourably noticed in 
these columns. In “Three Ditties of the Olden 
Time” and “La Belle Dame Sans Merci” Mr. 
Stanford has very happily caught the spirit of old 
English music, and, so to speak, translated it into 
modern language; while his three songs from 
George Eliot's Spanish Gypsy, “Sweet Spring- 
time,” “Blue Wings,” and “Day is Dying” 

ovello and Co,) show real feeling, and not a 
little power of expression. “People’s Songs and 
Ballads,” by M. L. Lawson (Stanley Lucas, 
Weber and Co.) will be best described as attempts 
to naturalise the German “ Volkslied.” There are 
seventeen numbers of these songs, many of which 
are extremely pretty. The composer without 
doubt has the gift of melody ; but the harmonies 
occasionally need revision, though on the whole 
they are correctly written. The songs are likely to 
be popular. Two songs by Willem Coenen, “ The 
Rose” and “ Yes” (Novello, Ewer and Oo.), are 
by no means without merit; of the two we much 

refer the first, which appears the more spontaneous 
in invention. “A New Year’s Burden,” “ Sweet 
and Low,” and “I arise from Dreams of Thee,” 
three songs by Florence A. Marshall (Novello 
and Co.), show very remarkable talent. Not only 
does the lady give evidence of a thorough appre- 
ciation of the spirit of the words, and of some 
inventive power, but the amount of musical skill 
displayed in the harmonies is, to say the least, 
unusual, if, as we conjecture, the songs are the 
composition of an amateur. The second and 
third named are especially charming. ‘ Lyulph’s 
Tower,” a song by Eaton Faning (Stanley Lucas, 
Weber and Co.), is a piece somewhat unusual in 
form, being what the Germans call a “ durchcom- 
ponirtes Lied.” It is a kind of vocal scena in 
several connected movements, which are happily 
contrasted with each other, while the thrice-re- 
curring refrain in triple time gives unity to the 
whole. The song is not only creditable to Mr. 
Faning’s ability, but pleasing, and would in 
the hands of a good contralto singer prove 
very effective. “A Leave-Taking,” song for 
tenor or soprano, by Charles Salaman (Novello 
and Co.), is one of those elegant little trifles in 
which its composer excels. The hand of the 
tasteful musician may be traced in every page. 
Two songs which may be commended for more 
than the average of originality are “ Beloved, it 
is Morn,” by H. A. Rudall (Stanley Lucas, Weber 
and Oo.), and “ Laura’s Song,” by Mary G. Car- 
michael (Augener and Co.), both of which are 
unconventional and pleasing. ‘“ Together,” song 
by Mrs. Mounsey Bartholomew (Novelle and Co.), 
is another example of the avoidance of common- 
place, the song containing more modulations 
than are generally to be met with in a piece of 
its extent. They are, however, so skilfully con- 
ducted that the effect is less harsh than might be 
imagined from a cursory glance at the music. ‘In 
our Boat,” with violin (or violoncello) and ~~ 
forte accompaniment, by A. ©. Mackenzie, Op. 12 
(Novello and Co.), is, like most of Mr. Mackenzie’s 
writings, decidedly German in style. It must be 
added that it is a very good German style; the 
song is charming, and the treatment of the obbii- 
gato violin very effective. Messrs. Ashdown and 
Parry have sent us Nos. 81 to 88 of The Glee 
and Choral Library. Then umbers before us 
consist partly of reprints of old acquaintances— 
such as “‘Mynheer van Dunck,” “ The Wreath,” 
by Mazzinghi, and “Sally in our Alley” har- 
monised for four voices—and partly of new com- 
positions by Mrs. Bartholomew, Mr. Henry Leslie, 
and Mr, J. L. Hatton. The pieces will be found 
useful to amateur choral societies and glee-parties. 
But on what authority is Dr. John Clarke’s name 
Ziven as that of the composer of “ Sally in our 





Alley”? The charming old air is generally attri- 
buted to Henry Carey. 

Of pianoforte music, “Six Pieces for Piano,” 
by James Lea Summers (Goodwin and Tabb), are 
interesting, but unequal in merit. All are well 
written, but Nos. 1 and 2 are not very striking. 
On the other hand, the Minuet (No. 3), the 
“Cantabile e to” (No, 4), and the middle 

art of the Mazurka (No. 5), are extremely good. 

r. Summers has decided talent, and a little 
judicious self-criticism will probably render his 
next publication even worthier of favour than the 
present. “Andante with Variations,” for two 

rformers on the piano, by H. O. Banister (Lam- 

rm Cock), are elegant and charmingly written. 
“Valse Brillante” and “Song of the Streaam— 
Impromptu,” by Arthur H. Jackson, are both 
clever; but in the middle of the valse Mr. Jack- 
son’s feeling for rhythm seems to have deserted 
him; the episode in D flat (pages 4 and 5), is 
pe vague. The “Song of the Stream ” is a mere 
trifle—a little Etude of four pages but it is very 
pretty. ‘Caprice in E flat,” by Stephen Kemp 
(Stanley Lucas, Weber and Oo.), though obviously 
Mendelssohnian in style, is so extremely well 
written and so full of interesting details that it 
deserves more than ordinary commendation. Mr. 
rem, ie have taken many a worse model 
than Mendelssohn, Six “ Miniatures” by Bruno 
Ramann, Op. 43 (Stanley Lucas, Weber and Co.), 
are by no means destitute of merit, though there 
is but little individuality of style in them. Like 
many other writers for the piano, Herr Ramann 
is —- somewhat lax in his part-writing, 
and allows himself progressions which we feel 
sure (from the internal evidence of these 
he would be too sound a musician to admit in 
vocal music. “ Allegro con forza,” in B flat minor, 
by Frederick Westlake (Stanley Lucas, Weber 
and Co.), shows considerable originality, and is 
cleverly and effectively harmonised. Of a “ Pre- 
ludio e Fuga,” in D minor, by Franz M, D’Alquen 
(Brighton: J. and W. Chester), it may be said 
that the prelude is very good and the fugue very 
poor. 

The following pieces may be recommended for 
teaching purposes : “ Voi che sapete,” transcribed 
by C. Neustedt; Minuet,” by Edwin M. Lott; 
“ Bourrée,” by J. Baptiste Galkin ; and “ Ri- 

udon,” by J. T. Trekell (all published by Ash- 

own and Parry). Mr. Trekell’s piece is wrongly 
named, being in triple time, whereas a Rigaudon 
is adance in common time. All these pieces are 
moderately easy. ‘A Oollection of Elementary 
and Progressive Pieces,” by A, Ehmant (Stanley 
Lucas, Weber and Co.), will be suited for quite 
young pupils; while Mr. Sydney Smith’s duet 
antasia on the Flying Dutchman (Ashdown 
and Parry), without being very difficult, is showy 
and effective; though it must be confessed that 
Wagner is not a composer whose works adapt 
themselves well to ordinary drawing-room tran- 
scriptions, 
wo transcriptions from Chopin’s pianoforte 
works, for piano and violin by W. H. Grattann 
(Hart and Son), while skilfully done, illustrate 
the difficulty of arranging music so especially 
suited to the genius of the piano as that of Chopin 
for any other instrument. The two pieces which 
Mr. Grattann has chosen are the Prelude in D flat 


ieces) 


from Op. 28, and the Impromptu in G flat, Op. 51.. 


Both are naturally transposed a semitone higher, 
to suit the violin, It may be fairly admitted that 
the Prelude in its new form is extremely effective ; 
though much of its dreamy character is lost by 
transposing it to the bright key of D major. The 
Impromptu appears to be less satisfactory; the 
rapid peel pine cannot produce on the violin 
an effect at all analogous to that obtained on the 

iano. The arranger’s conscientiousness shows 
itself in this piece in a manner which cannot be 
too highly commended. At pages 6 and 7 he has 
added to Chopin’s music a new melody for the 
violin. The effect is good; and he adds a note 
which completely relieves him from any charge of 





‘tampering with the original, in which he says, 


“The violin part of the following twenty-seven 
bars has been added by the arranger, and may be 
omitted or played at pleasure.” When the fact 
of an alteration or addition is, as here, frankly 
confessed, there can be no reasonable ground of 
complaint; nobody can be misled, and the 
arrangement stands or falls on its own merits. 

The Organist’s Quarterly Journal, Parts 35-38 
(Novello and Co.), contains some very ene pieces, 
and a considerable proportion of rubbish. Among 
the best of the compositions are those by Mr. 
Frederic Archer, Mr. Henry Smart, and Dr. Gar- 
rett ; an “ Andante Moderato” in Part 37, by the 
last-named gentleman, is especially well written. 

Six Transcriptions for the Organ,” by George 
Shinn (Novello and Oo.), are apparently designed 
for players of very limited capacity, and as a 
whelbane not badly done. A protest must, never- 
theless, be entered against the barbarous treatment 
of = slow Dyer as of re © raged, 
8 ony. Not only is it transposed and abridged, 
both. of which operations may perhaps be ex- 
cusable, if not justifiable, in a collection of this 
kind; but the arranger has added full harmony 
to the opening passage, and—what is still worse— 
harmonised it incorrectly! If he will look at the 
110th bar of the movement, he will see what 
the proper chords would have been, supposing it 
necessary to add chords at all—which it most 
emphatically was not. 

“Six Original Pieces, composed expressly for 
the Este Organ,” by E. O. Essex (Hodge and 
Essex), eusk of no great value from a musical 
point of view, are well-adapted to their purpose, 
as the stops are carefully marked throughout, and 
the resources of the instrument are shown off to 
advantage, EBENEZER PROUT. 





Tue Max-Bruch concert at the Crystal Palace, 
on Saturday last, suffered by reason of the faulty 
arrangement of the programme. It was an error 
of judgment to place the most important work in 
a lengthy selection in a position where it could 
not expect to meet with due attention from the 
already satiated audience. The Frithtof cantata 
may be heard under more advantageous circum- 
stances on some future occasion, and it may be as 
well to postpone detailed remarks until such time. 
The form of the work is singular. Herr Bruch 
has selected from Tegner’s poem passages which 
he deemed fitting for musical treatment, but not 
with any apparent intention to form a connected 
story ; and the want of coherence in the words 
tells with adverse effect on the music, which in 
itself is essentially undramatic. The orchestra- 
tion is interesting, but in the voice parts there is 
an insufficiency of life and colour. Some excerpts 
might be cited to the contrary, but the general 
effect is that of sombre monotony. The Max- 
Bruch selection comprised, in addition to the 
cantata, a scena from Arminius, Op. 43, sung by 
Herr Henschel, and the violin concerto in G minor, 
Op. 26, magnificently played by Sejior Sarasate, 
The ) = violinist afterwards played a charm- 
ing trifle entitled Zigeunerweisen of his own com- 
position, in which his skill in the employment of 
the harmonics was little short of marvellous. 
Mdlle. Friedlander, Mr. Shakespeare, and Herr 
Henschel were the soloists in Frtthiof, and the 
choruses were sung by the male-voice section of 
the Crystal Palace choir, in conjunction with the 
German Liederkranz. 


Mop.tiz. CerepA, a Spanish vocalist, made a 
highly favourable début on Monday evening at the 
Royal Italian Opera in the character of Lucrezia 
Borgia. The opera had not been given for five 
years in consequence of the difficulty in obtaining 
a soprano capable of sustaining this and kindred 
tragic parts. Mdlle. Cepeda may be expected in 
some measure to fill up the void. Her voice is 
rich, full, and flexible, and her appearance is much 
in her favour. Without manifesting extraordinary 
powers as an actress, she went through the part 
with care and self-possession, Next Saturday she 
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will appear as Valentine in Les Huguenots. The 
result will enable us to estimate more decisively 
the position she should occupy in her profession, 


Tax morning performance of Don Giovanni on 
Wednesday, at Her Majesty's Theatre, showed 
too clearly the gaps recently made in Mr. Maple- 
son’s ranks. Mdlle. Mathilde Wilde is scarcely 
a satisfactory representative of Donna Anna in 
place of Titiens; nor can Mdlle. Alwina Valleria, 
useful artiste as ’she i is, be accepted as an agree- 
able substitute for Mdme. Christine Nilsson as 
Elvira. On the other hand, Mdlle. Minnie Hauk 
is charming as Zerlina, The music does not 
test her yocal capabilities too severely, and she 
acts with appropriate naiveté. Signor Rota is too 
lugubrious as the Don, but he sings the airs 
artistically. Signor Marini should learn to mo- 
derate the tones of his robust voice in such a part 
as Don Ottavio. His version of “Il mio tesoro” 
was too boisterous. The opera went smoothly, 
but the Scenery in one or two instances was in- 
appropriate. 

At the Philharmonic Concert, on Wednesday, 
M. Wieniawski introduced for the first time a 
violin concerto in D minor of his own composition. 
The form of the work is irregular, and its musical 
value is small, except as a bravura piece for the 
solo instrument. Mr. Alfred Jaell is not heard to 
such advantage in a concerto as in pieces without 
orchestral accompaniment ; but though he lacks 
the breadth of style requisite to give due effect to 
such a work as Beethoven’s concerto in E flat, his 
exquisite touch enabled him to give the softer 
—— with much charm. The orchestra was 

eard in Mr. Cusin’s overture Les Travailleurs de 
la Mer, Haydn’s symphony in D, No. 7, of the 
Saloman set, and four movements from Mendels- 
sohn’s music to A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
Miss Emma Thursby, in two songs by Mozart and 
Handel, fully sustained the excellent impression 
she had created at the previous concert. 

Haypy’s lovely trio in E flat (No. 23), one of 
the finest of his thirty-one, was the opening piece 
at Mr. Hallé’s sixth recital, yesterday week, at St. 
James's Hall. On the same afternoon Mr. Hallé 
gave a very fine performance of Beethoven’s sonata 
in O minor, Op. 111. Rubinstein’s sonata, Op. 
98, for piano and violin, and Saint-Saéns’ clever 
trio in , Op. 18, completed the programme. 


Tue last Subscription Concert of Mr. Henry 
Leslie’s choir for the present season was announced 
to take place on Thursday evening. The pro- 

amme contained as its most important numbers 

amuel Wesley’s grand motett for a double choir, 
‘Tn exitu Israel,” which has long been a favourite 
piece with Mr. Leslie’s chorus; R. L. Pearsall’s 
part-song, “Sir Patrick Spens” —a remarkable 
specimen of part-writing, being in ten real parts— 
and Mendelssohn’s “ Hear my prayer,” besides a 
selection of madrigals and part-songs. 


THE current number of the Revue et Gazette 
Musicale contains a detailed account of the in- 
augural concerts given at the Trocadéro in con- 
nexion with the Paris Exhibition. The large 
concert-hall has been constructed on a new 
plan, the result of elaborate calculations as to 
the reflection of sounds. It being acknowledged 
that the laws of the reflection of sound were 
the same as those which governed the reflection 
of light, a model of the proposed hall was made 
on a very reduced scale, and a series of experi- 
ments was conducted in it with a lamp and re- 
flectors, in order to ascertain what form of build- 
ing was most adapted to distribute the sounds 
equally, and to avoid echoes. The Revue says that 
the calculations have probably been correct, that 
the sounds as they first reach the ear are of perfect 
purity and sufficient volume, but that there is, 
unfortunately, so much reverberation (probably 
arising from the great size of the hall, which seats 
nearly 5,000 people), that rapid movements be- 
come indistinct, The smaller hall, designed 
perfect in its 
It is announced that some 


for chamber music, is said to be 
acoustic properties, 





modifications have already been rendered necessary 
in the official programmes of the concerts, men- 
tioned recently in these columns. Two of the 
foreign orchestras which were expected in Paris 
—that of Madrid, and that of the Apollo Theatre, 
at Rome—will be prevented from appearing; the 
cause in both cases being the illness of their re- 
spective conductors. 


M. Hassetmans has resigned the directorship 
of the Conservatoire at Marseilles, and will be 
very probably placed at the head of the new Con- 
servatoire about to be established at Rouen. M. 
Hasselmans will be remembered as having been 
the conductor of a series of performances of 
French opera, given in 1875 at the Gaiety 
Theatre. 
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